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1.  Introducing  the  book 

Book  2  of  Patterns  for  Writing  continues  the  discussion  of  grammatical 
ideas  started  in  book  1.  Patterns  for  Writing  1  deals  with  parts  of  speech 
and  proceeds,  from  the  understanding  of  parts  of  speech  that  is  developed, 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  four  of  the  basic  sentence  pat¬ 
terns.  Book  2  rounds  out  the  discussion  of  parts  of  speech,  adds  one  more 
pattern  to  those  elaborated  in  book  1,  and  examines  the  compound  sen¬ 
tence.  Thus  far  the  concern  has  been  with  statements.  The  book  moves  on 
to  demonstrate  a  way  of  thinking  about  questions,  requests,  and  exclama¬ 
tions  in  the  same  framework. 

We  hope  the  book  will  be  useful  in  making  the  pupil  conscious  of  the 
structure  of  his  language.  It  will  not  “teach”  the  lessons;  only  you  can  do 
that.  It  should  provide  a  foundation  on  which  you  can  build  the  real 
lessons.  It  should  save  you  the  drudgery  of  preparing  the  minimum  exercises 
and  problems,  and  it  should  provide  the  pupil  with  a  coherent  account  of 
his  part  of  the  year’s  work  in  language,  such  that  he  can  review  what  you 
have  said  or  catch  up  on  lessons  he  may  have  missed.  The  real  work  of 
instruction  will  be  done  by  you  in  the  give  and  take  of  class  discussion 
and  discovery. 

Before  beginning  the  new  work  of  Patterns  for  Writing  2,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  major  ideas  studied  in  book  1  in  as  few  lessons  as  possible. 
A  teacher  who  must  teach  book  2  without  the  experience  of  using  book  1 
in  class  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  Patterns  for  Writing 

1  and  with  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1,  in  fairness  to  himself  and 
to  his  pupils. 

The  first  decision  a  teacher  must  make  in  the  use  of  Patterns  for  Writing 

2  will  be  based  on  what  the  pupils  did  last  year  in  language  study.  If  they 
used  Patterns  for  Writing  1,  then  they  should  begin  with  lesson  1  of  book 

2.  If  they  did  not  use  book  1  last  year,  they  should  start  work  with  the 
supplement  at  the  end  of  book  2.  This  consists  of  the  pages  printed  in 
blue  and  numbered  A1  to  A32.  Further  instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
supplement  appear  on  page  49.  (note:  The  supplement  is  not  intended  as 
a  review.) 

A  “review”  should  not  be  a  complete  re-teaching  of  all  past  work  even 
if  such  re-teaching  can  be  done  in  markedly  less  time  than  was  taken  for 
the  original  presentation.  The  pupil  must  be  actively  engaged  in  recall;  he 
must  piece  out  and  consciously  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  present  knowledge. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  material  can  be  recalled  if  the  memory  is  trig¬ 
gered  by  the  reminders  to  be  found  in  a  familiar  but  incomplete  context. 

Direct,  immediate,  and  total  recall  should  not  be  demanded,  but  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  everything  has  been  forgotten.  By  telling  them  a  little, 
the  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  recall  much  more.  The  activity  of  searching 
for  missing  bits  of  information  reinforces  the  knowledge  that  is  already 
there  and  focuses  attention  on  those  points  that  have  been  quite  definitely 
and  genuinely  forgotten. 
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Lessons  1,  2,  and  part  of  3  of  Patterns  for  Writing  2  are  baited  with 
just  enough  information  from  last  year’s  work  to  lure  out  most  of  the 
remainder,  if  the  teacher  works  with  the  class  as  a  group  through  this 
section.  Class  discussion,  punctuated  by  short  sessions  of  work  in  note¬ 
books  and  on  the  blackboard,  will  enable  the  pupils  to  make  a  corporate 
attack  on  the  problems  in  the  text. 

The  “problems”  are  designed  to  be  worked  out  in  class,  using  immediate 
individual  comment  and  group  discussion.  The  teacher  should  be  prepared 
to  give  hints,  suggest  direction,  and  supply  specific  information  only  when 
it  does  not  come  from  the  pupils.  The  “exercises,”  on  the  other  hand, 
are  designed  for  individual  work,  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the 
results  where  this  seems  useful.  Where  group  discussion  is  not  needed, 
the  exercises  may  be  marked  from  answer  sheets,  which  are  easily  prepared 
from  the  answer  section  of  this  Handbook,  or  by  some  other  economical 
method. 

The  review  work  of  lessons  1,  2,  and  3  should  be  adequate  for  those 
who  received  a  satisfactory  preparation  with  book  1.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  expand  the  review  somewhat  at  points  where  pupils 
show  weakness,  but  it  is  important  to  abridge  the  review  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  pupils  have  recalled  the  idea,  or  ideas,  under 
discussion. 

Some  of  the  exercises  and  problems  in  lessons  1  and  2  are  easy  and 
straightforward;  they  require  very  little  beyond  a  recall  of  the  ideas  studied 
in  book  1 .  Other  exercises  and  problems  require  the  pupil  not  only  to  recall 
an  idea  but  to  apply  it  to  new  situations. 

In  effect,  we  offer  alternative  routes  through  the  review.  The  teacher 
should  direct  and  redirect  the  class,  or  certain  members  of  the  class,  along 
this  route  or  that,  as  the  pupils  display  their  ability  to  grapple  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  level  of  work. 

Lesson  3  is  only  a  review  in  part.  It  does  not  possess  two  alternative 
routes.  For  fuller  comment  see  pages  12-13. 

The  “standard”  route  In  general,  the  “standard”  exercise  is  marked 
with  a  single  asterisk.  To  review,  at  a  very  simple  level,  the  minimum 
number  of  grammatical  ideas  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  new  work  at 
the  end  of  lesson  3,  a  pupil  or  a  class  needs  to  complete  the  following: 

Exercise  1* — nouns  (page  1) 

Exercise  2*  —  verbs  (page  3) 

Exercise  3* — adjectives  and  adverbs  (page  6) 

Problem  5*  —  pronouns  (page  14) 

Exercise  8*  —  determiners,  auxiliaries,  and  intensifies  (page  16) 
Problem  8* — prepositions  and  prepositional  phrases  (page  18) 

If  a  pupil  experiences  difficulty  in  recalling  the  details  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  idea  being  reviewed,  he  can  be  directed  to  the  relevant  section  of 
lesson  13.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  lesson  13  is  not  a  review  section.  The 
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pupil  should  use  his  own  resources  to  recall  all  he  can  and  then,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  fill  in  the  gaps  from  the  summaries  provided  in  lesson  13. 

The  more  challenging  route  Pupils  or  classes  who  demonstrate  that 
they  are  recalling  the  grammatical  ideas  easily  might  be  directed  along  an 
alternative  route.  First  they  might  attempt  this  group  of  tasks: 

Exercise  1*  —  nouns  (page  1) 

Problem  1  — nouns  (page  1) 

Problem  2  —  nouns  (page  2) 

If  they  dismiss  Exercise  1  *  with  no  difficulty  and  enjoy  Problems  1  and  2, 
they  may  then  proceed  as  follows: 

Problem  3  —  verbs  (page  5) 

Problem  4  —  adjectives  and  adverbs  (page  7) 

Problem  6  —  noun  paradigms  (page  15) 

Problem  7  —  other  paradigms  (page  16) 

If  pronouns  present  difficulty,  it  may  help  to  run  through  Problem  5* 
briefly,  before  moving  on  to  Problems  6  and  7.  Upon  successful  completion 
of  this  work,  the  pupil,  or  the  class,  proceeds  to  the  detailed  analysis  of  a 
corpus,  working  with  all  the  parts  of  speech  studied  in  book  1. 

Exercise  9  —  adjectives,  determiners,  and  other  modifiers  (page  19) 
Exercise  10  —  adverbs  (page  22) 

Exercise  11  —  auxiliaries  (page  22) 

Exercise  12  —  intensifies  (page  22) 

Exercise  13  —  prepositions  and  conjunctions  (page  22) 

As  in  the  “standard”  route,  if  a  pupil  is  held  up  by  a  missing  detail 
which  he  cannot  recall,  he  should  be  directed  to  the  relevant  section  of 
lesson  13. 

A  note  on  lesson  13  In  order  that  a  pupil  may  check  any  part  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  key  ideas  being  reviewed,  we  have  been  referring  him 
to  the  summary  in  lesson  13,  pages  83-100.  He  must  not,  however,  be 
told  to  master  the  content  of  that  lesson  as  a  means  of  review.  It  is  not  a 
review  of,  or  a  substitute  for,  book  1,  but  an  important  part  of  this  text. 
Even  when  lessons  1,  2,  and  3  are  completed,  teachers  should  hold  brief 
drill  sessions  in  which  the  answers  can  be  checked  in  a  minute  or  so  by 
reference  to  the  relevant  section  of  lesson  13. 

Lesson  13  is  a  summary  and  an  extension  of  books  1  and  2.  Teachers 
should  be  aware  of  the  additional  items  of  information  contained  in  this 
lesson  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  fit. 

A  balancing  device  Thus  far  we  have  made  no  mention  of  Exercises 
4,  5,  6,  and  7  on  pages  8-13.  These  are  writing  exercises  which  require 
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the  careful  consideration  of  the  four  form  classes  —  nouns,  verbs,  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  adverbs  —  and  the  effects  that  can  be  created  by  using  them 
in  composition. 

The  exercises  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  They  may  be  assigned  to  all 
members  of  a  class  in  which  the  pupils  seem  to  be  progressing  easily  and 
where  the  teacher  wishes  to  combine  some  writing  practice  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  grammatical  ideas.  Alternatively,  in  a  class  in  which  some 
pupils  are  moving  much  more  quickly  than  others,  Exercises  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
are  an  “extra”  that  might  serve  as  enrichment  material  for  the  faster  pupils. 
In  any  event,  the  teacher  may  use  or  not  use  these  exercises  as  he  or  she 
sees  fit;  they  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  review  section. 
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2.  Sentence  patterns — an  overview 

Jerome  S.  Bruner,  in  his  book,  Process  of  Education,  argues  convincingly 
that  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  “explosion  of  knowledge”  lies 
in  selecting  those  pieces  of  information  which  will  enable  one  to  see  the 
underlying  structure  in  a  particular  area  of  planning.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
teacher,  says  Bruner,  to  build  or  copy  a  model  of  this  structure  and  then 
to  create  a  situation  in  the  classroom  which  will  allow  the  child,  through 
his  training  and  his  intuition,  to  discover  the  structure  for  himself. 

If  our  aim  is  to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  the  structure  of  his 
language  (and  this,  at  first,  should  mean  “conscious  of  the  structure  of 
the  sentence”),  what  sort  of  a  “model”  of  the  sentence  should  we  show 
him? 

In  order  that  we  can  “see”  the  new  model,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  old  model  of  the  English  sentence. 

From  one  point  of  view,  there  were  four  kinds  of  sentences:  statements, 
questions,  commands,  and  exclamations.  This  was  a  closed  list  and  it  was 
up  to  us  to  find  some  rationalization  by  which  every  sentence  we  examined 
could  be  made  to  fit  one  of  the  four  categories.  The  definitions  we  worked 
with  had  a  certain  circular  elegance  about  them  that  continues  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  many  of  us.  The  first  type  of  sentence  was  either  called  a 
“statement,”  in  which  case  it  was  said  “to  assert  something,”  or  it  was 
called  an  “assertion,”  in  which  case  it  was  said  “to  make  a  statement.” 
The  problem  of  defining  the  question  was  solved  by  calling  it  an  “inter¬ 
rogative”  sentence  and  defining  it  as  “a  sentence  that  asks  a  question.”  In 
fact  most  writers  quite  rightly  considered  the  whole  matter  self-evident 
and  contented  themselves  with  saying,  “This  is  a  statement,”  pointing  to 
an  example,  and  continuing,  “and  when  I  say  ‘statement’  in  future,  that 
will  be  what  I  mean.” 

From  a  second  point  of  view,  the  traditional  model  of  the  sentence 
looked  like  this:  sentences  may  be  simple,  compound,  or  complex.  Really 
neat  writers  sometimes  added  a  fourth  category,  compound-complex.  A 
simple  sentence  was  one  that  had  “one  subject  and  one  predicate.”  A 
compound  sentence  had  two  groups  of  words,  each  having  a  subject  and 
predicate,  and  each  being  of  “equal  value,”  to  whom  or  for  what  was 
never  very  clearly  explained.  The  complex  sentence  had  two  or  more 
groups  of  words,  each  possessing  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and  one  or 
more  of  these  was  subordinate  to  the  other.  “Subordinate  to”  meant  “of 
less  importance  than”  and  occasioned  some  very  real  philosophical  Donny- 
brooks  when  impassioned  pupils  kept  saying,  “Well,  that’s  the  important 
part  to  me.”  (I  remember  a  trial  in  which  a  witness  testified,  “I  saw  that 
boy  when  he  was  trembling  with  terror .”  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
subordinate  clause  contained  the  more  important  piece  of  information.) 

The  third  and  final  view  of  the  traditional  model  showed  three  possible 
divisions  “according  to  style.”  One  could  write  loose  sentences  —  and 
somehow  or  other  it  was  insinuated  that  there  was  something  slightly 
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immoral  about  these,  or  one  could  write  periodic  sentences,  or  balanced 
sentences.  It  was  said  of  the  “loose”  sentence,  that  one  could  stop  at  a 
number  of  places  before  the  period  and  still  have  a  recognizable  sentence. 
Such  hacking  about  in  the  entrails  of  the  sentence  seems  to  indicate  a 
callous  disregard  of  the  author’s  rights  and  it  did  not  serve  its  intended 
purpose,  that  is,  to  make  us  conscious  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
The  “periodic”  sentence  was  a  dramatic  fellow  who  kept  us  waiting  until 
the  second  before  the  curtain  fell.  The  “balanced”  sentence  was  presented 
as  a  pair  of  linguistic  Siamese  twins,  each  part  duplicating  the  other,  piece 
by  piece.  We  were  left  with  the  impression  that  such  sentences  obviously 
had  twice  the  impact  of  a  more  normal  growth.  (Why  no  one  ever  pointed 
out  to  me  that  being  “loose,”  “periodic,”  or  “balanced”  was  a  structural 
matter  —  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  in  linear  sequence 
—  1  don’t  know,  but,  with  one  exception,  no  one  ever  did.  The  one 
exception  was  my  old  teacher,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lock,  who  wanted  his  pupils  to 
be  so  conscious  of  the  way  such  sentences  were  put  together  that  one  day 
they  might  just  possibly  write  a  few  of  their  own. ) 

Can  we  build  a  better  model  of  the  English  sentence?  Such  a  model 
should  bring  all  our  observations  about  the  sentence  into  some  statable 
relationship.  Crude  though  such  a  model  will  be,  it  will  enable  us  to  “think 
about”  the  sentence,  and  we  can  hope  that,  by  means  of  such  thinking, 
some  grammarian  will  conceive  a  more  elegant  structure. 

Many  of  the  descriptive  grammars  use  the  concept  of  “pattern”  in 
describing  sentences.  While  we  examine  this  concept  we  should  ask  our¬ 
selves  four  questions:  (1)  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  “pattern”?  (2)  Is  “pat¬ 
tern”  a  structuring,  or  ordering,  concept?  (3)  Can  children  be  led  to  use 
intuition  and  training  in  discovering  “pattern”?  (4)  Is  the  discovery  of 
“pattern”  an  “open-ended”  process  which  can  lead  to  further  and  further 
modification  of  the  original  conception? 

If  we  accept  the  idea  of  pattern,  we  might  build  a  tentative  model  of 
the  English  sentence  something  like  this: 


A 

the  statement  « 
patterns  of 
English 


B 

- — >  the  “variants”  or 

rearrangements  of  the 
statement  patterns — 
questions,  requests, 
and  exclamations 

C 

the  combinations  of 
certain  patterns  in 
specific  ways  which 
can  be  described — 
compound  and  complex 
sentences 
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Such  a  model  could  enable  us  to  talk  about  style  in  terms  of  contrasting 
arrangements. 

A.  We  could  demonstrate  the  different  statement  patterns  of  English  by 
contrasting: 

(a)  the  number  of  grammatically  essential  parts  of  speech  they 
contain 

(b)  the  kinds  of  essential  parts  of  speech  they  contain 

(c)  the  things  to  which  the  nouns  refer,  to  see  if  they  are  “the  same 
thing”  or  “different  things” 

(For  a  fuller  discussion,  see  pages  3-8  of  the  Handbook  to  book  1.) 

Let  us  look  at  some  statement  patterns  of  English  to  observe  the  con¬ 
trasts  noted  above: 

(a)  contrast  in  number  of  essential  pieces- consider  1,  2,  and  5  below 

(b)  contrast  in  kinds  of  parts  of  speech  —2  and  3 

(c)  contrast  in  the  things  to  which  nouns  refer— 2  and  4 

note:  If  we  assume  that  nouns  and  pronouns  may  be  alternative  fillers 
of  the  same  position,  the  grammatically  significant  parts  of  speech  seem  to 
be  nouns,  verbs,  and  isolate  adjectives. 


1. 

My 

students  always 

noun 

subject 

studied. 

verb 

verb 

2. 

They  did 

do 

their 

work. 

{pro) noun 

verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

3. 

Such 

students 

are 

always 

anxious. 

noun 

linking  verb 

adjective 

subject 

verb 

subjective 

complement 

4. 

They 

seem 

dedicated  workers. 

{pro) noun 

linking  verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

subjective 

complement 

5. 

These 

students 

caused 

their 

teacher  no 

pain. 

noun 

verb 

noun 

noun 

subject 

verb 

indirect 

direct 

object 

object 
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B.  We  can  show  how  contrasting  arrangements  of  the  same  “pieces  of 
information”  as  those  expressed  in  statement  patterns  can  signal  questions. 


Consider  the  relationship 

of  questions 

2  to 

6  with 

the  arrangement  in 

statement  1: 

1. 

They 

did 

do 

good 

work. 

2. 

Did 

they 

do 

good 

work? 

3. 

Who 

did 

that 

good 

work? 

4.  What 

did 

they 

do? 

5.  When 

did 

they 

do 

that 

good 

work? 

6. 

They 

did 

do 

good 

work,  didn’t  they? 

Still  different  arrangements  signal  requests  or  exclamations.  Note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  questions,  requests,  and  exclamations  are  not  said  to  be 
“derived”  from  the  statement.  They  are  merely  said  to  be  related  and  to 
show  contrasting  arrangements  of  similar  sentence  parts  or  elements.  (See 
lessons  9,  10,  and  11  and  the  notes  on  these  lessons  which  occur  later  in 


this  Handbook.) 

(a) 

STATEMENT 

They  did 

do 

good 

work. 

(pro) noun 

verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

direct 

object 

(b) 

RELATED  QUESTIONS 

1. 

Did  they 

do 

good 

work? 

2. 

Who 

did 

that 

good 

work? 

(c) 

RELATED  REQUESTS 

1. 

Do 

your 

work. 

2. 

Do 

your 

work  well. 

3. 

Please  (no  subject) 

do 

your 

work. 

4. 

Let’s  (no  subject) 

do 

good 

work. 

(d)  RELATED  EXCLAMATIONS 

1. 

What  good  work  they 

did! 

2. 

How  well  they 

did 

their 

work! 

3. 

What  a  good  job  you  ’ve 

done! 
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C.  We  could  define  a  “simple  sentence”  as  any  statement  pattern  (or 
variant  of  such  a  pattern),  a  “compound  sentence”  as  two  or  more  state¬ 
ment  patterns  (or  variants)  joined  in  specified  ways,  and  a  “complex 
sentence”  as  two  or  more  statement  patterns  (or  variants)  one  of  which 
is  marked  as  a  subordinate  element  by  signals  which  we  can  describe.  Here 
follows  a  table  of  contrasting  arrangements  or  groupings  of  patterns. 
(Complex  sentences  are  discussed  in  Patterns  for  Writing  3.) 


k  A  simple  sentence  is  any  one  of  the  basic  patterns: 

My  students  always  studied. 
noun  verb 


BP/  1 


2.  A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  basic  patterns  joined 
by  a  conjunction,  by  a  comma  and  a  conjunction,  or  by  a  semicolon: 


(a)  My 

students 

always 

studied 

BP/  1 

noun 

verb 

and 

they 

did  good 

work. 

B/P  2 

(pro) noun 

verb 

noun 

(b)  My 

students 

always 

studied 

BP/  1 

noun 

verb 

,  but 

they 

were 

anxious. 

B/P  3 

(pro) noun 

adjective 

3.  A  complex  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  basic  patterns,  at  least  one 
of  which  is  marked  by  signal  or  position  as  a  subordinate ”  clause: 

they  always  studied,  B/P 1 

noun  verb 


Because 


they 

(pro) noun 


caused  me  no  pain.  B/P  5 

verb  (pro)  noun  noun 


This  has  been  a  very  brief  overview  of  the  model  of  the  English  sentence. 
The  teacher  should  work  through  book  2  and  this  Handbook,  completing 
parts  of  each  exercise  (if  not  the  whole  exercise)  and  checking  the  answer 
section  to  make  sure  the  intent  of  the  exercise  will  be  clear  to  his  pupils. 

note:  Teachers  who  wish  to  find  out  more  about  different  views  of  language 
—  traditional  and  modern  —  might  consult  some  of  the  books  listed  in  the 
detailed  bibliography  in  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  Patterns  for  Writing  1. 
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3.  Lesson  comments 


Lessons  1,  2,  and  part  of  3  present  a  review  of  Patterns  for  Writing  1. 
Lessons  4,  5,  7,  and  8  draw  on  material  already  presented  to  introduce  new 
ideas:  compound  sentences,  noun  clusters,  modifiers  of  verbs,  and  the 
notions  of  tense  and  time.  Lessons  9,  10,  and  11  present  sentence  variants: 
questions,  requests,  exclamations,  and  “There”  and  “It”  patterns.  Lessons 
6,  12,  and  14  are  review  tests  to  be  be  used  as  the  teacher  sees  fit.  Lesson 
13  is  a  summary,  which  has  already  been  discussed. 

Lessons  4  to  12  have  been  designed  so  that  each  should  fit  into  a  typical 
class  period.  Lessons  1,  2,  and  3,  however,  may  require  slightly  more  time. 
The  treatment  of  the  first  three  lessons  should  be  as  thorough  as  the  pupils’ 
responses  warrant,  and  should  be  marked  by  as  much  class  discussion  as 
possible.  Many  of  the  exercises  can  be  done  orally;  some  require  written 
work.  A  normal  or  average  class  will  probably  start  slowly  and  pick  up 
speed  as  the  review  progresses.  Various  ways  of  handling  this  review  have 
already  been  discussed.  Ideally,  of  course,  the  pupil  should  re-discover  and 
experience  all  the  ideas  presented  for  review  through  a  fresh  approach. 
Unfortunately,  time  does  not  permit  this,  and  so  re-discovery  must  be 
mixed  with  the  much  easier,  but  less  interesting,  direct  recall.  By  the 
time  the  pupils  have  completed  lessons  1  and  2  they  should  have  ade¬ 
quately  reviewed  the  parts  of  speech  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  new 
sentence  pattern  presented  at  the  end  of  lesson  3. 

The  individual  lesson  comments  that  follow  make  no  attempt  to  be 
exhaustive.  They  are  not  intended  to  tell  you  how  to  teach  the  lessons, 
but  only  to  fill  in  gaps,  to  expand  on  certain  topics  that  could  not  be  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  a  pupil’s  text,  and  to  present  suggestions  for  possible 
approaches  to  certain  topics. 

Lesson  1  Present  lesson  1  to  the  class  either  in  your  own  way  or 
directly  from  the  text,  taking  whichever  “route”  seems  most  appropriate. 
Make  sure  that  everyone  has  grasped  the  situation,  allow  a  few  minutes 
for  work  on  scrap  paper,  in  notebooks,  or  on  the  blackboard,  and  then 
have  students  demonstrate  the  solutions  whenever  possible. 

For  example,  in  Problem  1,  question  (a),  a  pupil  could  demonstrate 
on  the  board  that: 

pan  (man)  contrasts  with  panta^m  (men) 

yomo  (woman)  contrasts  with  yomota^m  (women) 

In  both  contrasts  it  is  the  inflection  taPrn  which  seems  to  carry  the  idea  of 
plurality.  A  second  pupil  might  then  point  out  that  many  English  words 
like  book /books  and  flower/ flowers  show  plurality  by  adding  s.  (The 
English  words  “man”  and  “woman”  used  in  the  example  are  exceptions 
and  hence  do  not  give  the  show  away.)  He  might  then  be  led  to  conclude 
that  words  like  book,  flower,  man,  and  woman,  which  can  all  show  plu¬ 
rality,  are  nouns  in  English.  From  there  it  is  an  easy  step  to  recognize  the 
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non-English  words  that  can  show  plurality  as  nouns  or  noun  equivalents. 

Problem  1  is  solved  in  most  instances  by  contrasting  two  forms,  remov¬ 
ing  the  common  elements,  and  assuming  that  the  remaining  elements 
account  for  the  difference  in  meaning. 

Exercise  2*,  page  4,  has  been  set  up  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  sentences 
are  considered  singly,  one  at  a  time,  an  alternative  past  or  present  form 
will  substitute  for  the  sentence  verb  or  main  verb  and  only  for  these  verbs. 
The  verbals,  particularly  the  “mg”  forms,  or  present  participles,  cannot  be 
readily  replaced  by  a  simple  present  or  past  form.  For  example,  “For  me, 
this  conjures  up  a  repulsive  picture  of  adults  and  children  sloshing  (but 
not  “slosh,”  “sloshes,”  or  “sloshed”)  about.  ...”  For  the  moment,  it  is 
probably  best  to  say  that  the  “ing”  forms  are  related  to  the  verbs  but  are 
not  by  themselves,  that  is,  without  auxiliaries,  main  verbs,  or  the  part  of 
the  sentence  that  we  commonly  call  verbs.  You  might  just  say,  “The 
English  verb  is  a  complex  thing,  class,  and  we  can’t  say  everything  there 
is  to  say  about  it  today.” 

Lesson  2  In  Problem  5*,  page  14,  a  number  of  pronouns  appear 
which  are  not  personal  pronouns.  As  long  as  the  pupil  is  aware  that  there 
are  personal  pronouns  and  other  pronouns,  the  exercise  will  have  served 
its  purpose. 

Any  answer  to  (a)  suggesting  that  we  avoid  irritating  repetitions  of 
sound  is  worth  credit.  Linked  to  this  should  be  an  idea  of  saving  time, 
space,  and  effort.  The  repetition  of  a  very  short  word  such  as  he  does  not 
seem  to  cause  nearly  as  much  irritation  as  the  repetition  of  “the  man  in 
the  house,”  for  example,  and  is  also  much  simpler.  But  there  is  a  very 
definite  upward  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that  the  pronoun  can  be 
effectively  used  in  succession.  It  is  at  this  point  that  a  competent  writer 
usually  reverts  to  the  original  naming  expression  or  some  variation  of  it 
before  starting  to  use  the  pronoun  again.  At  this  level,  most  of  the  class 
who  have  had  any  previous  grammar  easily  remember  that  he  is  a  pro¬ 
noun,  and,  given  a  little  prompting,  which  this  exercise  attempts  to  do, 
are  also  able  to  recall  most  of  the  personal  pronouns.  A  complete  list  of 
these  pronouns,  the  personal  pronoun  paradigm,  appears  on  page  86  of 
lesson  13,  to  which  the  pupil  should  be  referred  for  study  in  his  own 
time,  if  necessary. 

The  teacher  might  draw  attention  of  the  class  to  the  paradigm  who, 
whom,  whose,  which,  while  not  a  personal  pronoun,  does  have  the  con¬ 
trasting  three  forms. 

In  answer  to  (b),  the  noun  noise,  for  which  it  might  be  said  to  substitute, 
does  not  appear  until  line  5.  The  pupils  might  note  that  this  ability  to 
describe  a  situation  but,  instead  of  naming  it,  to  put  a  sort  of  algebraic  x 
in  place  of  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  situation,  is  a  very  useful 
device  in  writing. 

If,  in  answer  to  (c),  the  pupil  explains  that,  for  a  moment,  the  he 
could  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  man  or  the  cat,  but  that  the  word  she 
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could  only  refer  to  the  cat,  give  him  credit.  If  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  “feminine”  as  opposed  to  “masculine”  can  be  carried  by  some 
personal  pronouns  and  that  this  is  very  useful  in  describing  or  following 
a  situation  involving  several  actors,  give  him  much  more  credit.  If,  under 
part  (e),  he  notes  that  one  could  write  this  /that,  these /those,  congratulate 
him.  If  he  also  points  out  that  the  contrast  this/that  is  not  the  same  as 
he/him,  congratulate  him  again.  The  more  he  notices  the  better,  but  at  this 
stage  he  does  not  need  to  classify  all  the  sub-groups  of  pronouns. 

If,  in  answer  to  (f),  a  student  points  out  that  his  is  a  determiner,  praise 
him,  but,  inasmuch  as  determiners  have  not  been  reviewed  yet,  you  may 
prefer  to  suggest  that  he  “table”  the  identification  of  his  until  you  reach 
that  stage. 

Exercise  9,  pages  19-21:  In  the  discussion  of  just  what  constitutes  a 
part  of  speech,  pupils  may  ask  about  such  adjectives  as  tactical  or  bilingual, 
which  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  description  of  adjective  we  have  used.  Point 
out  to  the  class  that  these  words  and  others  illustrate  a  problem:  “How  do 
we  limit  a  form  class  to  a  workable  size?”  Suggest  that  they  are  adjectives 
because  they  seem  to  share  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  words  we 
have  described,  or  we  could  enlarge  our  definition,  possibly  by  mention  of 
the  derivational  ending  al,  to  include  additional  words.  For  the  moment, 
however,  we  may  be  better  off  to  work  with  somewhat  limited  definitions 
on  the  materials  in  front  of  us  until  we  have  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
major  group  of  adjectives.  Then  we  can  enlarge  our  scope. 

At  this  point,  perhaps  using  one-sided  in  A  of  the  corpus  as  a  starting 
point,  you  might  spend  a  few  minutes  on  hyphenation.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  follow  the  practice  of  a  standard  dictionary.  (Note  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  book  has  been  to  follow  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  English: 
Senior  Dictionary,  published  in  Toronto  by  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1967.) 
In  general,  we  shall  try  to  treat  hyphenated  words  as  single  items  in  analysis 
and  discussion. 

Exercise  13,  page  22:  And  is,  of  course,  a  conjunction,  as  we  use  the 
term.  Discuss  and  and  while  with  the  class.  The  two  words  are  both  link¬ 
ing  or  joining  words,  but  the  more  perceptive  pupils  will  point  out  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  function  in  quite  the  same  way.  If  they  detect  a 
difference,  they  are  doing  very  well.  The  word  while  here  is  a  “subordi- 
nator,”  a  term  we  will  discuss  in  book  3.  For  the  moment,  the  class  should 
attempt  to  recall  the  words  that  do  function  as  and  does.  A  list  of  the 
common  conjunctions  is  given  on  page  94. 

Lesson  3  Pages  3-13  of  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1  offer  an 
approach  to  the  study  of  sentence  patterns.  It  might  be  worth  reading  or 
re-reading  them.  To  save  you  time,  the  review  of  the  patterns  learned  in 
book  1  have  been  combined  in  lesson  3  with  the  introduction  of  the  one 
new  statement  pattern  in  book  2. 

Exercise  14,  page  23:  This  is  a  sample  of  the  quick  review  drills  that 
you  might  carry  out  from  time  to  time.  This  one  is  longer  than  most  should 
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be,  because  you  may  need  a  quick  recapitulation  of  the  work  in  lessons  1 
and  2.  Pupils  can  check  their  work  by  referring  to  the  following  pages  in 
lesson  13:  nouns,  page  84;  pronouns,  page  86;  verbs,  page  87;  adjectives, 
page  89;  adverbs,  page  90;  determiners,  page  92;  auxiliaries,  page  88; 
intensifiers,  page  93;  prepositions,  page  94;  and  conjunctions,  page  94.  If 
the  pupils  want  an  idea  of  their  standing,  suggest  that  they  award  them¬ 
selves  a  mark  for  each  “fact”  or  idea  that  they  noted  —  “in  their  own 
words”  is  quite  satisfactory  —  and  two  marks  for  a  reasonable  set  of 
examples  where  this  is  relevant.  However,  these  drills  call  for  an  “indica¬ 
tion”  of  performance  for  the  pupils’  benefit  rather  than  an  exact  score. 

In  order  to  use  reasonably  interesting  sentences  in  the  discussion  and 
demonstration  part  of  the  lessons,  we  have  used  complex  sentences  from 
time  to  time.  Teachers  should  not  assign  sentences  for  pattern  analysis  if 
these  sentences  have  been  placed  in  the  text  for  other  purposes,  unless 
they  satisfy  themselves  first  that  the  sentence  in  question  will  serve  their 
purpose.  We  mention  this  because  some  sentences  are  deceptive  on  first 
glance. 

The  first  sentence  example  on  page  24  contains  an  unmarked  adjective, 
or  oppositional,  clause:  “  .  .  .  (that)  the  house  was  listening  to  me.” 

Exercise  15*,  page  24,  and  Problem  9,  page  24:  With  some  pupils  or 
classes,  you  may  wish  to  work  through  Problem  9,  page  24,  before  attempt¬ 
ing  Exercise  15*,  page  24,  but  ideally,  the  pupils  work  through  Exercise 
15*  first  and,  in  doing  so,  recall  much  of  what  they  learned  about  patterns. 
If  the  class  can  cope  with  Exercise  15*  after  reasonable  discussion,  Prob¬ 
lem  9  can  be  used  as  a  recapitulation. 

Before  assigning  Exercise  15*,  read  or  re-read  pages  23-25  of  the 
Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1  and  remind  your  class  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  way  in  which  to  complete  exercises  of  this  kind. 

Exercise  16,  page  26,  could  be  omitted  by  classes  who  demonstrate  good 
recall,  but  Problem  10,  page  27,  must  be  completed  by  all  classes.  Exercise 
17*  on  page  28  should  serve  as  a  final  check  on  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of 
all  the  sentence  patterns  examined  up  to  this  point. 

Lesson  4  In  Problem  11,  page  30,  there  is  only  one  Pattern  1  example 
in  the  corpus.  It  is  the  last  clause  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  corpus  and 
it  is  a  challenge  to  the  pupil. 

1  (A)  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

We  could  be  up  to  our  knees,  .... 

If  they  need  help,  ask  them  to  consider  “nearly  to  our  knees.”  Point  out, 
whenever  it  seems  relevant,  that  words,  phrases,  and  sentence  patterns  can 
be  joined  by  conjunctions.  You  may  have  noticed  that  in  book  1  we 
referred  to  and,  or,  but,  for  (and  sometimes  yet )  as  “co-ordinate  con¬ 
junctions.”  Book  1  was  designed  for  students  who  may  have  been  switching 
over  from  a  “traditional”  school  grammar  to  a  structural  grammar.  In 
book  2  we  will  refer  to  the  and,  or,  but  group  simply  as  conjunctions  and 
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in  book  3  we  will  refer  to  words  like  although,  because,  if,  etc.,  as  subordi- 
nators.  This  use  of  terms  will  be  closer  to  present  practice. 

Exercise  19*,  page  35:  This  exercise  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  because 
the  ideas  it  contains  may  have  been  dealt  with  to  your  satisfaction  in  your 
composition  lessons.  If  so,  omit  it. 

Lesson  5  In  this  lesson,  it  may  be  simplest  to  start  with  the  idea  of 
nouns  modifying  other  nouns  studied  in  book  1.  If  “ing”  forms  of  verbs 
modifying  nouns  come  up,  treat  the  matter  briefly,  perhaps  as  suggested 
in  the  comment  on  Exercise  2*  on  page  11.  (See  also  page  23.) 

Lesson  7  This  lesson  uses  the  work  on  noun  clusters  to  present  a 
similar  idea  of  modifiers  of  a  verb.  Much  ambiguity  in  writing  is  caused  by 
an  unawareness  of  how  to  show  clearly  when  an  adverb,  for  example, 
modifies  a  noun  and  when  it  modifies  a  verb. 

Lesson  8  Exercise  30,  page  57:  You  will  immediately  realize  that  a 
number  of  times  and  tenses  may  be  used  in  the  framework  provided.  Below 
are  two  possibilities: 

1  2  (D)  1  because  1  (A)  2  (D)  (3)  1 

1.  Sasha  hid  her  bone  because  Abelard  was  collecting  all  loose  bones. 

hid  —  past  tense,  past  time 

was  collecting  —  a  past  form  suggesting  the  same  time  as  hid 

1  2  (D)  1  because  1  (A)  2  (D)  (3)  1 

2.  Sasha  hid  this  bone  because  she  had  lost  her  old  bones. 

hid  —  past  tense,  past  time 

had  lost  —  past  form  suggesting  a  time  even  earlier  than  the  time  at 

which  the  “hiding”  took  place 

The  purpose  of  the  problem  is  to  discover  some  of  the  possibilities  and  to 
discuss  them. 

Present  tense,  page  59:  You  might  suggest  substituting  for  the  first  on 
in  “I  go  on  to  Ottawa  on  Monday”  (top  of  page)  to  show  that  on  is  an 
adverb  here,  if  the  matter  comes  up.  Consider  immediately  or  nearly.  There 
are  a  number  of  words  which  elsewhere  are  prepositions  and  which  com¬ 
bine  with  the  verb  to  represent  a  particular  meaning  which  the  verbs  by 
themselves  can  not  convey.  Consider  “I  roll  up  the  rug.”  This  may  mean 
that  I  do  something  to  the  rug,  the  equivalent  of  “I  roll  the  rug  up”;  or  it 
could  mean  “I  get  down  and  roll  along  the  floor.”  In  the  first  version,  up 
is  an  adverb  and  “roll  up”  means  something  quite  different  from  “roll.” 
In  the  second  version  up  is  a  preposition. 

Note  that  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  the  form  which  can  be  preceded 
by  to,  is  called  either  the  “stem”  or  the  “base  form,”  and  the  latter  is 
probably  the  term  which  will  be  used  in  most  current  grammars. 
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Future  tense,  page  60;  Exercise  31,  page  63:  In  both  these  sections 
infinitive  forms  occur  in  the  examples.  If  the  point  is  raised,  simply 
acknowledge  that  these  are  verb  forms  which  will  be  discussed  at  a  later 
date.  Remind  pupils  that  everything  can’t  be  done  at  once. 

A  further  note  on  tense:  To  resolve  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
traditional  names  for  the  forms  and  expressions  that  are  used  as  sentence 
verbs  —  tenses,  and  the  suggestions  of  “time”  that  are  given  by  other 
elements  in  the  sentence,  it  might  help  to  use  an  accompanying  incantation 
something  like  this: 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  often  corresponds  to,  or  is  compatible 
with,  present  time,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  signal  of  present  time 
—  the  time  of  speech  or  writing.  The  moment  of  speech  or  writing 
is  the  most  useful  point  from  which  to  establish  the  time  of  an  action 
or  event. 

If  we  accept  this  idea,  we  could  say  that  in  “I  go  tomorrow”  the  idea  of 
future  time,  or  futurity,  is  carried  by  the  adverb  tomorrow  and  the  form 
go  is  compatible  with  present  time,  with  future  time,  and  with  the  idea  of 
continual  or  continuous  action.  Some  further  examples: 

I  bowl  Fridays. 

My  heart  palpitates  constantly. 

Lessons  9,  10,  11  You  might  begin  this  series  of  lessons  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  similar  to  this  one: 

Let  us  construct  a  series  of  hypothetical  models.  To  show  you  what  I 
mean  by  a  hypothetical  model,  here  is  an  example.  Somebody  defined 
an  argument  as  “an  attempt  by  one  person  to  move  the  mind  of 
another  from  point  A  to  point  X.  The  arguer  does  this  by  directing  his 
listener’s  attention  from  point  A  to  point  B  to  point  C  and  so  on  to 
X  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  listener  accepts  A,  he  must  accept  B,  and 
if  he  accepts  B  he  must  accept  C,  and,  finally,  X.” 


A - >  B - >  C - >  D - >  X 


We  could  represent  this  on  the  blackboard  as  shown  above,  and  say: 

Now  this  doesn’t  really  look  like  an  argument,  but  it  does  help  us  to 
remember  what  we  said  about  arguments  and  it  provides  a  way  of 
thinking  about  them.  It  is  a  hypothetical,  or  imaginary,  model. 
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MODEL  1 


Here  is  a  hypothetical  model,  and  it  depicts  a  “happening”  involving  that 
much  maligned  figure,  the  modern  artist.  The  teacher  may  find  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  follow  this  and  later  models  useful  for  presenting  certain  ideas 
in  class. 

Suppose  we  say  (after  putting  a  rough  sketch  on  the  board) : 


la 

2 

lb 

(a)  The 

artist 

is  creating 

a  painting 

(b)  Is  the 

artist 

creating 

a  painting 

(c) 

Who 

is  creating 

a  painting 

We  can  tell  that  (b)  is  a  question  because  it  “contrasts”  with  (a). 
We  can  tell  that  (c)  is  a  question  because  it  “contrasts”  with  (a). 
We  know  that  (b)  and  (c)  demand  different  kinds  of  answers  because 
they  “contrast”  with  each  other:  (b)  is  a  “Yes/No”  question  and 
(c)  is  a  question  which  seeks  specific  information. 

note:  Our  convention  is  to  letter  the  first  noun  or  pronoun  a,  and  the 
second  one  a  if  it  refers  to  the  same  thing  as  the  first  and  b  if  it  refers 
to  a  different  thing.  The  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  have  no  direct  connection  with 
subjects  or  objects.  A  sentence  containing  two  nouns  marked  la  and  lb 
will  be  a  Pattern  2  sentence.  Having  made  that  decision,  we  go  on  to 
consider  which  item  is  the  subject  and  which  the  direct  object.  In  a  state- 
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MODEL  2 


ment  pattern  la . lb,  the  second  noun  is  the  direct  object  In  a  Pattern  2 

question,  the  order  may  be  different.  In  a  question  seeking  specific  infor¬ 
mation,  the  part  of  the  sentence  which  indicates  the  specific  information 
that  is  sought  is  pulled  to  the  front. 


Let  us  sketch  a  slightly  different  model  and  consider  the  questions 
we  might  want  to  ask  about  a  given  situation  if  certain  pieces  of 
information  were  unknown  to  us.  (Sketch  model  2  on  the  board.) 

I 

(d)  John  took  the  cake 

(e)  ?  took  the  cake 

(f)  Who  took  the  cake 


The  contrast  “John/Who”  signals  a  request  for  the  subject. 


(g) 

(h) 

(i)  What 

(j)  Who 


John  took  the  cake  to  the  party 
John  took  ?  to  the  party 
did  John  take  to  the  party 

did  John  take  to  the  party 


Note  the  effect  of  contrasting  “what”  and  “who.” 


(k)  John  took  the  cake  to  the  party 

(l)  John  took  the  cake  ? 

(m)  Where  did  John  take  the  cake 


Lesson  comments 
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What  is  the  sentence  pattern  of  each  of  the  examples  (a)  to  (m)? 
Each  sentence  contains  two  nouns  (or  pronouns)  and  a  verb.  The 
nouns  refer  to  different  things.  It  seems  more  useful  (more  “elegant,” 
as  our  friends  in  mathematics  say)  to  regard  the  questions  in  the  (a) 
to  (m)  series  as  Pattern  2  questions  than  to  invent  new  labels. 

In  the  examples  we  examined  there  appeared  to  be  at  least  two  distinct 
methods  of  signalling  a  question.  In  (b)  “Is  the  artist  creating  a 
painting?”  the  auxiliary  in  the  first  position  signals  a  request  for  con¬ 
firmation  or  denial,  a  “Yes/No”  question.  In  (c)  the  question  word 
who  acts  as  a  kind  of  algebraic  x  to  signal  the  need  for  a  specific  piece 
of  information.  This  may  be  described  as  a  question-word  type  of 
question,  and  it  contrasts  not  only  with  the  statement  pattern  —  “The 
artist  is  creating  a  painting”  —  involving  the  same  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  the  “Yes/No”  type  of  question. 

Words  like  who,  what,  where,  and  others  (the  interrogative  pronouns 
and  interrogative  adverbs)  can  be  usefully  thought  of  as  question 
words. 

Let  us  consider  a  third,  more  abstract  model.  (Sketch  model  3  on 
the  board.) 

MODEL  3 
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What  sorts  of  sentences,  depending  on  our  intent,  could  we  construct 
using  the  pieces  of  information  represented  by  “John”  and  “lost”? 


1 

2L 

3 

(n) 

John 

was 

lost 

(statement) 

Ql* 

2L 

3 

(o) 

Who 

was 

lost 

(question) 

We  marked  the  word  who  as  Ql* 

to  indicate  that  it  is  both  a  question 

word  and  a  pronoun. 

2L  1 

3 

(p) 

Was  John 

lost 

(question) 

2 

3 

(q) 

(no  subject ) 

Get 

lost 

(request) 

1 

2L 

3 

(r)  Why, 

the  boy 

is 

lost 

(exclamation) 

2L  1 

3 

(s)  There 

is  a  boy 

lost 

(“There”  pattern) 

Now  let  us  take  one  last  model  (sketch  it  on  the  board)  —  very 
abstract  this  time.  It  involves  two  nouns  representing  two  different 
entities  and  a  verb.  Entity  x  is  doing  something  to  entity  y. 

MODEL  4 


This  is  potentially  a  Pattern  2  sentence  which  could  take  the  following 
forms: 

1.  a  statement 

2.  a  question  (of  various  types) 

3.  a  request 

4.  an  exclamation 

Rarely  however  do  we  get  a  situation  which  yields,  or  requires,  all  the 
possibilities. 


Lesson  comments 
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lesson  9 :  In  answer  to  the  assignment  on  page  66,  some  alert  pupil  might 
use  a  reflexive  and  say,  “John  found  himself.”  The  reflexives,  as  in  “I  cut 
myself,”  appear  to  be  Pattern  4  sentences,  but  are  more  conveniently 
thought  of  as  Pattern  2  sentences  —  by  analogy: 

la  2  lb 

I  cut  myself. 

I  cut  the  wood. 

I  cut  the  string. 

There  are  so  few  reflexives  that  we  can  be  arbitrary  about  them  and  call 
them  Pattern  2.  However,  the  following  is  probably  a  perfectly  legitimate 
Pattern  4. 

la  2L  (4)  la  (4) 

I  am  not  myself  today. 

If  we  grasp  the  patterns  in  their  more  frequent  guises,  we  can  usually 
extrapolate  to  look  after  these  interesting  little  side  issues. 

On  page  67  you  will  notice  that  when  and  where  are  labelled  Q4.  You 
might  ask  the  class  to  consider  the  following  conversation  overheard  in  the 
kitchen  after  dinner: 


“I 

put 

it  carefully 

in  the  washer.” 

“You 

put 

it 

where?!”  (question  or  exclamation) 

Compare: 

“I 

put 

it 

there.” 

Problem  21,  page  72:  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  some  pupils  that 
you’ve  and  you’d  are  combinations  of  pronouns  and  auxiliaries. 


lesson  11:  Problem  23,  page  74:  How  or  what  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  followed  by  something  other  than  the  subject  and  the  verb  and 
then  by  the  subject  and  the  verb  is  an  order  which  generally  signals  an 
exclamation. 

What  -  subject  verb  !  How  -  subject  verb  ! 

The  word  why  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  usually  marked  off  by  a 
comma  and  followed  by  a  statement  pattern,  is  an  alternative  signal  of  the 
exclamation. 

Lesson  13  This  lesson,  as  we  said  earlier,  should  be  used  (a)  as  a 
handy  reference  for  the  pupil  who  wishes  to  check  certain  details,  (b)  as 
an  answer  section  for  review  quizzes  or  drills,  and  (c)  as  a  source  of 
additional  information  about  parts  of  speech  and  sentence  patterns.  The 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  lesson  so  that  it  can  be  effectively  used. 
Some  of  the  new  information  offered  in  lesson  1 3  is  briefly  discussed  below. 
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auxiliaries,  pages  88-89:  In  this  section  we  have  listed  a  group  of  “modal” 
auxiliaries  which  we  said  “can  not  occur  alone  as  verbs  in  a  sentence.” 
When  we  say  this  we  are  referring  to  these  forms  only  when  they  are 
representing  the  meaning  they  carry  when  they  appear  as  auxiliaries.  Let 
us  take  the  first  modal  listed  as  an  example. 

I  can  go.  Meaning  1 :  Can  equals  something  like  “am  able 

to.” 

1  can  cherries.  Meaning  2:  Can  here  carries  quite  a  different 

meaning  and  could  be  called  “an¬ 
other  word.” 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  we  frequently  abridge  the  sentence  pattern  (in 
replies  to  questions,  for  instance)  so  that  the  challenge,  “You  just  can’t 
cope,”  may  be  answered  by  “I  can,”  but  this  does  not  alter  the  original 
contention.  Can  (meaning  1),  the  modal  auxiliary,  seems  to  be  as  different 
a  word  from  can  (meaning  2),  the  lexical  or  sentence  verb  of  “I  can 
cherries,”  as  book  in  “I  bought  the  book,”  is  different  from  book  in  “I  will 
book  the  tickets.”  Dare  in  “I  will  dare  the  enemy”  seems  to  be  one  word, 
and  dare  in  “Dare  I  tell  him”  seems  to  be  a  rather  different  word.  (See  the 
Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1,  pages  17-19,  for  a  general  discussion  of 
the  “functional  shift”  of  words.) 

A  word  which  we  did  not  include  in  the  list  of  modals  is  the  word  need, 
which  behaves  in  much  the  same  way  as  dare  but  is  also  such  a  frequently 
met  lexical  or  sentence  verb  that  we  did  not  include  it  at  this  time. 

It  will  strike  you  (and  it  may  strike  some  of  your  pupils)  that  there  are 
other  verbs  than  those  listed  which  appear  to  act  as  auxiliaries.  Would 
in  “He  would  sing”  is  clearly  an  auxiliary,  but  kept  in  “He  kept  singing” 
is  something  else  again.  Just  what  it  is  is  a  question  which  must  be  post¬ 
poned  until  we  are  prepared  to  examine  the  English  verb  in  more  detail. 

inflectional  and  derivational  endings,  pages  89  and  90:  This  material 
is  placed  here  rather  than  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  so  that  teachers  will 
feel  free  to  use  some,  all,  or  none  of  it  as  they  decide.  If  you  wish  to 
follow  it  up,  here  are  some  ideas  and  some  problems  that  you  might  investi¬ 
gate  with  a  perceptive  class. 

Barbara  M.  H.  Strang,  in  an  excellent  text  called  Modern  English  Struc¬ 
ture  (London,  Edward  Arnold,  1962),  says:  “For  present-day  English, 
morphological  change  may  be  defined  as  change  of  form:  normally  at  the 
level  of  the  word  it  is  of  two  kinds,  inflectional  if  it  involves  relatively  few 
variables  in  a  closed  system,  and  derivational  if  it  involves  variables,  pos¬ 
sibly  numerous  in  an  open  class.  Thus  the  change  from  book  ...  to  book’s 
books,  books’  ...  is  inflectional;  that  from  book  to  bookish,  bookman, 
booklet  is  derivational.  Inflectional  change  is  a  central  concern  of  grammar; 
derivational  change  is  on  the  border  between  grammar  and  lexis.” 


Lesson  comments 
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Here  is  a  possible  approach  to  use  with  a  good  class: 


1.  When  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  “facts”  that  many  English 
nouns  can  show  plurality  and  what  we  have  called  “possession,”  we 
are  concerning  ourselves  with  “inflection.” 

(a)  What  were  the  other  inflectional  endings  that  we  considered  in 
lessons  1  to  4  of  book  1? 


The  following  derivational  endings  mark  some  English  nouns:  acy, 
ance,  ence,  er,  ism,  merit,  ness,  or,  ship,  sion,  tion. 


(b)  Can  you  list  offhand,  some  common  derivational  endings  that 
mark  verbs? 

(c)  Is  the  ly  ending  of  the  adverb  derivational  or  inflectional?  Why? 

(d)  If  we  slipped  for  a  moment  into  jargon  what  would  be  the  part 
of  speech  of  the  italicized  word  in  the  following  sentence?  What 
kind  of  an  ending  has  it? 

Bookwise,  the  library  is  well  off. 


2.  Write  a  description  of  the  adjective  in  English.  Your  first 
assumption  is  that  adjectives  are  words  like  tall,  dark,  and  handsome, 
or  words  which  will  substitute  for  tall,  dark,  and  handsome. 

(a)  Consider  various  adjectives  that  you  can  call  to  mind.  Do  adjec¬ 
tives  have  inflectional  suffixes?  (Remember,  inflections  are  changes 
which  signal  an  additional  meaning  but  do  not  change  the  part  of 
speech  of  the  word,  e.g.,  walk /walked  are  both  verbs.)  Do  all  adjec¬ 
tives  “inflect”  in  a  similar  way? 

(b)  Do  adjectives  have  derivational  endings,  or  suffixes?  Remember, 
a  derivational  ending,  or  suffix,  signals  a  change  in  meaning  and 
possibly  a  change  in  the  part  of  speech  —  the  adjective  tame  becomes 
the  noun  tameness.) 

(c)  Consider  the  positions  in  the  sentence  in  which  adjectives  may 
occur.  Experiment  with  each  of  these  positions.  Are  adjectives  the 
only  part  of  speech  which  can  occur  in  them? 

(d)  Do  adjectives  occur  with,  “pattern  with,”  or  combine  with  any 
other  particular  part  of  speech? 

(e)  Your  final  description  should  discard  or  reject  such  modifiers 
as  the  following: 


the  book 
his  book 
John’s  book 
the  boy’s  book 
the  torn  books 


the  losing  team 
the  team  here 
the  unclaimed  ticket 
such  players 
hockey  player 


Now  that  you  have  re-established  a  definition  of  the  adjective,  what 
seems  to  you  the  neatest  and  most  useful  way  of  handling  words  like 
tactical  and  bilingual ?  Does  your  knowledge  of  derivational  endings 
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help?  How  do  you  cope  with  words  like  present  in  “the  present  diffi¬ 
culty,”  greatest  in  “the  greatest  problem,”  main  in  “the  main  reason,” 
or  chief  in  “the  chief  purpose”? 

Obviously,  you  would  choose  the  class  or  the  pupil  very  carefully  before 
assigning  a  problem  such  as  the  one  just  suggested.  However,  such  prob¬ 
lems  are  worth  assigning  and  they  do  lead  to  an  understanding  of  what 
we  mean  by  an  “open-ended”  grammar. 

A  FEW  FURTHER  notes:  On  page  90,  at  the  top,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
word  near  occurs  in  adjective,  adverb,  and  preposition  positions.  (The 
bomb  crater  was  too  near  for  comfort.  The  next  salvo  came  nearer  still. 
Our  pit  was  near  the  fuel  tanks.) 

On  page  95,  near  the  top,  the  word  so  in  sentence  6  is  obviously  not 
a  conjunction.  The  sentence  is  a  compound  sentence  with  the  two  patterns 
linked  by  the  semicolon.  The  word  so  is  functioning  as  an  adverb  —  try 
substituting  therefore  —  and  has  no  direct  linking  function.  The  first 
pattern  does  not  supply  the  reason  for  the  second  one;  the  relationship  is 
more  subtle.  It  probably  goes  something  like  this:  “I  saw  the  door  was 
open  and  I  realized  that  the  second  condition  would  also  be  true;  that  is, 
that  there  would  be  no  guard  in  the  corridor.”  There  is  no  reason  to  go 
into  all  this  unless  some  alert  pupil  would  like  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  is 
useful  and  it  is  good  manners  to  discuss  and  to  speculate  with  any  pupil 
who  wants  to  probe  further  into  a  piece  of  language.  There  is  no  onus  on 
the  teacher,  however,  to  reach  final  and  all-inclusive  answers,  even  if  this 
were  possible. 

On  page  95,  the  word  questioning,  like  other  present  participles,  can 
be  used  in  adjective  positions.  While  consideration  of  verbals  does  not 
form  part  of  this  year’s  work,  to  avoid  using  them  completely  would  make 
the  examples  very  stilted  and  unnatural.  Some  participles  such  as  interesting 
and  pleasing  have  acquired  the  characteristics  of  adjectives  and  fit  our  tests 
for  the  adjective;  others  such  as  running  and  shouting  have  not,  and  do  not 
fit  our  definition.  One  could  probably  say, 

la  2  (D)  (Y)  (3)  lb 

He  has  a  very  questioning  attitude. 

If  a  pupil  raises  the  point  in  class,  you  might  say: 

In  order  to  keep  life  simple  when  we  started,  we  ruled  out  “ing” 
words  as  adjectives.  Now  that  you  have  such  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
subject,  we  can  include  those  “ing”  words  that  are  obviously  adjec¬ 
tives,  such  as  interesting,  and  we  can  note  that  other  “ing”  words, 
which  are  not  adjectives  but  some  form  of  the  verb,  can  occur  in  the 
modifier  position. 

Remind  the  class  that  they  can  think  ahead  and  “write  parts  of  their  own 
grammar.” 


Lesson  comments 
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Lesson  14:  Final  review  test  In  marking  this  test,  award  marks  as 
suggested  by  the  numbering,  for  example:  in  questions  1-4,  give  one  mark 
for  each  of  the  four  “facts”  —  nouns  may  be  preceded  by  determiners, 
nouns  may  form  plurals,  nouns  may  show  possession,  and  nouns  name 
things.  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  suggestion:  a  correct  answer  to 
question  10  might  receive  two  marks,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  question  94 
might  receive  two  marks,  and  one  mark  could  be  given  for  each  word  in 
a  satisfactory  sentence  used  to  answer  111,  112,  and  113.  Following  this 
method  of  awarding  marks  will  give  you  a  total  possible  mark  of  125.  In 
questions  11-12  there  is  one  mark  for  identifying  the  only  adjective  in  the 
passage,  the  word  lonely,  and  one  mark  for  explaining  why  it  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  and  the  other  modifiers  of  nouns  are  not.  In  the  example  given  for 
questions  99-110,  there  are  only  three  variants.  You  might  point  this  out 
to  the  class  and  put  a  fourth  variant,  an  exclamation  —  “How  those  cats 
purr!”  —  on  the  blackboard  (or  you  might  leave  it  to  them). 

General  comments  At  some  point  during  the  study  and  discussion  of 
parts  of  speech,  you  are  likely  to  be  confronted  by  a  pupil  who  says,  “But 
we’ve  changed  this  miserable  definition  three  times.  When  are  we  going  to 
be  finished  with  it?” 

And  you  might  reply  somewhat  as  follows : 

I  have  a  shock  for  you;  you  aren’t.  No  one  is  finished  with  the 
definition  of  an  auxiliary  or  of  any  other  part  of  speech  —  not  the 
grammarian,  not  your  teacher,  and  least  of  all  not  the  writers  of  text¬ 
books.  But  take  heart.  You  are  in  excellent  company.  The  scientist 
who  approaches  a  new  mystery,  or  even  an  old  one,  makes  an  esti¬ 
mate  or  a  “hypothesis”  or  an  inspired  guess  concerning  the  thing  he 
doesn’t  understand.  He  then  goes  on  studying  his  material  and,  as  he 
learns  more,  he  changes  his  explanation  until  it  seems  to  fit  everything 
he  knows.  But  even  after  he  has  an  explanation  that  seems  to  cover 
everything,  he  may  wake  up  to  find  some  younger  man  has  come 
along  with  a  brand  new  view  of  the  matter  and  a  brand  new  set  of 
unanswered  questions  that  shake  the  older  man’s  painfully  composed 
explanation.  This  possibility  frightens  the  life  out  of  small  minds.  The 
person  with  the  small  mind  wants  someone  to  tell  him,  once  and  for 
all,  clearly  and  plainly,  what  is  the  “correct”  explanation.  Don’t  you 
be  frightened.  Say  to  yourself,  “I’ll  use  the  best  explanation  I  can  find 
and  I’ll  use  it  until  I  see  that  it  is  no  longer  true.  At  that  point  I’m 
not  going  to  panic.  I’m  going  to  look  at  the  new  things  I’ve  learned 
and  then  rebuild  my  old  explanation.”  Suppose  men  had  been  willing 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  world  was  flat  or  that  “men  were  never 
intended  to  fly”  or  that  “no  one  can  live  in  space”? 

daily  drills:  See  pages  25  and  26  of  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1 
and  the  comments  on  lesson  13  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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use  of  patterns:  See  the  notes  on  pages  8-13  and  pages  23-25  in  the 
Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1,  particularly  the  note  on  the  correction 
of  pupil’s  errors  in  sentence  structure. 

In  general,  good  pupils  who  have  no  difficulty  writing  excellent  sentences 
should  not  be  tied  to  exercises  which  require  the  mere  filling  of  a  set  pattern 
such  as: 

(D)  la  (A)  (4)  2  (D)  lb 

These  pupils  do — n’t  need  such  work. 

If  the  class  is  good  but  needs  some  practice  in  writing  certain  kinds  of 
sentences,  try  removing  the  rigidity  of  the  pattern  by  using  suspension 
points  to  indicate  places  in  which  they  might  place  modifiers,  for  example: 

P  D  1  la  ...  2  ...  lb  P  D  1. 

As  soon  as  the  class  is  ready,  you  might  set  problems  to  be  solved  with  the 
assigned  patterns,  perhaps  relationships  to  be  established  or  time  sequences 
to  be  made  clear. 

tests:  The  tests  in  book  2  are  reviews  of  the  minimum  knowledge  which 
the  pupil  should  possess.  The  questions  at  the  beginning  of  each  test  are 
simple,  factual  recall  questions  placed  there  primarily  to  give  the  youngster 
confidence,  and  also  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  gaps  in  the  pupil’s  knowledge 
(not  understanding).  You  may  want  to  weight  the  marks  given  to  the  more 
demanding  questions  at  the  end  of  the  tests  as  the  work  progresses.  You 
should  feel  free  to  use  the  tests  in  any  way  that  serves  your  purpose,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  They  are  there  as  a  convenience  to  you,  nothing  more. 
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Errors  in  patterns  for  writing  2 


problem  15:  The  final  instruction  in  question  (c)  on  page  41  should  read 
“Give  the  pattern  of  the  sentence.  What  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  noun 
cluster  used  as?” 

exercise  27,  page  53:  Sentence  11  represents  a  pattern  (the  objective 
complement)  which  the  revision  committee  did  not  wish  considered  at  this 
time.  The  sentence  will  be  deleted  in  future  printings. 

exercise  29,  page  54:  The  suggested  pattern  (9)  should  read: 


(D)  .  .  .  1  2L  (V) 

canoe(s) 


3  (P  .  .  .  1). 

rapids 


page  68:  The  third  example  in  the  summary  should  read: 

Qla*  (A)  lb  2  (P  D  1) 

Whom  did  you  take  to  the  party? 


PROBLEM  28,  PAGE  78: 

It  2L  3 


It  A  2 


It  was  raining. 


should  read  It  was  raining. 


It  2L  .  .  . 


It  2  .  .  . 


It  is  time  to  go  home. 


should  read  It  is  time  to  go  home. 
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Answers  to  exercises  and  problems  in  Patterns  for  Writing  2 

page  1,  exercise  1*  film,  monster,  writer,  idea,  book,  crest (s)  (counted 
as  one  noun),  families,  wyvern,  background,  dragon,  legs,  head,  back, 
chest,  belly,  wings,  creature,  candidate,  horror  film  (treat  as  one  word), 
cockatrice,  rooster’s,  comb,  wattles 

page  1,  problem  1  (a)  by  adding  tcPm  to  the  end  of  the  word  (b)  by 

adding  s  to  the  end  of  the  word  (c)  the  noun  (d)  nanah  (e)  nanahtcPm 
(f)  te0  :  meaning  the  (g)  The  word  une  looks  like  a  noun  —  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  te°  which  we  know  means  the;  nanah  is  a  noun  —  it  combines 
with  ta?m  to  form  a  plural  noun. 

page  2,  problem  2  Schmoo  is  a  noun.  It  adds  s  to  form  a  plural,  that  is, 
to  mean  more  than  one.  Were  is  the  form  of  the  verb  used  with  a  plural 
noun.  Schmoos  appears  in  front  of  were.  It  adds  ’5  to  show  possession.  It 
is  preceded  by  the.  All  these  are  characteristics  of  nouns. 

page  3,  exercise  2*  tell,  sticks,  claims,  keeps,  conjures,  need,  is  (appears 
twice),  remember,  carried,  worked,  darned,  hammered,  entertained,  watch, 
do,  balance,  shout,  call,  saved,  left 

page  5,  problem  3  (a)  The  syllable  ni  indicates  the  first  personal  pro¬ 

noun  (English  /),  ti  the  second  (English  you),  (b)  The  sound  represented 
by  9  (added  to  the  base  form)  indicates  a  past  tense.  The  sound  ya 
(added  to  base  form)  indicates  a  present  tense  which  suggests  an  action 
that  is  still  going  on.  The  s  (added  to  base  form)  indicates  a  future  tense, 
(c)  verb  (d)  No.  We  have  no  form  that  conveys  the  ideas  of  past  and 
present  together  in  English,  (e)  coka  (f)  Verbs  can  show  a  change  in  time 
by  a  change  in  sound  and  spelling.  Verbs  may  be  preceded  by  words  like 
I,  you,  he.  (g)  a  verb  —  actually  a  combination  of  pronoun  and  verb 
(h)  Hungry  is  an  adjective.  It  fits  into  the  test  sentence  for  adjectives  (I 
am  very - ).  The  other  examples  do  not. 

page  6,  exercise  3*  (a)  pretty,  young,  real,  genuine,  professional,  dif¬ 

ferent,  dangerous,  hard,  vicious,  daring,  ordinary,  long,  clear,  tall,  short, 
fat,  lean,  dark,  fair,  thick,  bushy,  bald,  shiny,  blurred,  easy  (b)  ever, 
unfortunately,  fortunately,  now,  later,  not,  obviously,  certainly  (The  word 
ever  to  some  people  may  not  seem  capable  of  shifting,  but  many  people 
place  it  at  the  end  of  the  question  “Did  you  meet  a  spy,  ever? ”  while  others 
are  only  happy  with  it  between  you  and  meet.  Note  also  that  n’t ,  the 
contraction  of  not,  which  appears  a  number  of  times  in  combination  with 
the  auxiliary,  has  not  been  counted  as  a  separate  word,  though  it  might 
have  been.) 

page  7,  problem  4  (a)  adverb,  adjective;  adjective,  adverb;  adverb, 

adjective;  adjective,  adverb;  adverb,  adjective;  adjective,  adverb  (b)  These 
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answers  are  combinations;  the  pupil  should  use  each  italicized  word  in  the 
position  indicated  in  a  separate  sentence:  Typically  the  typical  weekender 
typically  begins  his  typical  weekend  on  Friday  typically.  Cleverly  he 
cleverly  begins  it  earlier  if  he  can  cleverly  invent  some  clever  excuse. 
Enthusiastically  this  enthusiastic  man  enthusiastically  bounds  enthusi¬ 
astically  into  his  car  enthusiastically,  but  then  a  change  takes  place.  Like 
some  ruthless  demon  he  ruthlessly  hurtles  ruthlessly  down  the  freeway 
ruthlessly.  Now  he  carelessly  makes  a  careless  series  of  careless  swings 
carelessly  from  one  lane  to  another.  Tragically  the  tragic  damage  he  does 
may  not  be  to  himself  but  to  others,  (c),  (d)  The  answers  will  probably 
vary.  They  should  be  discussed,  (e)  Adverbs  —  they  all  fit  into  at  least  one 
position  in  the  test  sentence  for  adverbs. 

pages  8-13,  exercises  4,  5,  6,  7  No  answers  can  be  given  here.  Class 
discussion  of  the  pupils’  work  should  provide  a  basis  for  judging. 

page  14,  problem  5*  Problems  should  be  worked  out  in  class.  The 
answers  given  below  are  not  complete;  they  refer  only  to  the  more  specific 
questions,  (a)  pronoun  (b)  It  refers  to  the  noise,  the  banging  and  the 
scratching.  We  don’t  find  this  out  until  the  end  of  the  second  sentence, 
(c)  We  don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  man  or  the  cat  that  pulls  the  door 
open  if  the  pronoun  he  is  used,  because  he  could  refer  to  either,  (d)  you, 
you,  yours\  he,  him ,  his;  she,  her,  hers;  it,  it,  its;  we,  us,  ours;  they,  them, 
theirs  (e)  Some  common  pronouns  are:  this,  that,  these,  those,  each,  few, 
many,  some,  all,  any,  several,  anything.  Most  pronouns  that  are  not  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  do  not  show  changes  in  form.  Therefore  they  have  no 
paradigms.  This /these,  that/ those  are  very  restricted  paradigms,  (f)  No. 
His  is  a  determiner;  it  patterns  like  the.  (For  a  fuller  commentary,  see 
pages  11-12  of  the  Handbook .) 

page  15,  problem  6  (a)  Nouns  add ’s  to  show  possession.  Nouns  can 

show  plurality  by  adding  5  or  by  a  change  in  form.  The  paradigm  does  not 
show  that  nouns  pattern  with  determiners  like  the,  nor  that  they  often 
name  things,  (b**)  (1)  This  type  of  walking  is  characteristic  of  the  farmer 
just  as  his  height  or  his  red  face  or  great  strength  might  be.  (2)  Rest 
suggests  duration:  an  hour  is  the  length  of  time  we  need  to  rest.  (3)  The 
flight  that  Dad  wants  to  catch  has  been  cancelled.  (4)  The  men  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  mayor  did  the  shouting,  (c**)  Smith,  Smith’s,  the  Smiths,  the 
Smiths’  (Questions  marked  with  two  asterisks  may  be  treated  as  “enrich¬ 
ment”  work.) 

PAGE  16,  PROBLEM  7 

past  form 

base  third  person  singular  past  used  with  auxiliary  “ing”  form 

(a)  go  goes  went  gone  going 

(b)  The  paradigm  shows  that  verbs  change  form  to  show  a  change  in  time. 
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Other  facts  about  verbs  are:  (1)  they  can  follow  the  subject  forms  of 
personal  pronouns  directly,  or  accompanied  by  an  auxiliary;  (2)  they 
imply  an  action  or  a  situation,  (c)  A  paradigm  can  be  written  for  words 
that  add  er  when  they  describe  things  which  are  compared,  for  example, 
“These  grapes  are  sweeter  than  those.”  It  can  also  be  written  for  words  that 
add  est  used  when  one  picks  out  an  item  from  a  group,  for  example,  “Those 
are  the  sweetest  grapes.”  Consider:  pretty,  prettier,  prettiest.  Unfortunately 
this  paradigm  is  not  much  help  in  recognizing  a  part  of  speech  because 
nearly  all  one-syllable  adjectives,  some  two-syllable  adjectives,  a  few 
adverbs,  and  at  least  one  preposition  (near)  have  this  paradigm.  Most 
adverbs  have  no  paradigm.  Some  of  them  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  with  more  and  most. 

page  16,  exercise  8*  In  answer  to  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  determiners  are 
listed  on  page  93,  auxiliaries  on  page  88,  and  intensifiers  on  page  93. 
(d)  determiners :  our,  the,  the,  all,  both,  their,  this,  some,  only,  that; 
auxiliaries:  is,  were,  were,  will,  are,  can;  intensifiers:  too,  very,  quite,  most 

page  18,  problem  8*  A  list  of  prepositions  can  be  found  on  page  94. 

(a)  The  common  prepositions  are:  at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  of,  on,  to,  with. 
You  could  ask  your  young  brother  to  pick  a  passage  from  a  newspaper  or 
a  book  and  count  the  prepositions,  noting  how  many  are  on  this  list. 

(b)  With  a  fine  sense  of  advertising  the  owner  of  our  local  recreation  hall 
presented  the  McGrath  Billiards  and  Bowling  Trophy  and  a  season’s  ticket 
to  the  top  academic  student  in  the  school. 

page  19,  exercise  9  step  1:  a,  white,  one-sided,  satisfactory,  one,  my, 
the,  old,  house,  Number,  new,  dirty,  tattered,  little,  that,  ruthless,  White, 
Number  One,  nasty,  our,  great,  White  Cat’s,  poisonous,  her,  working, 
scheming,  stubborn,  aggressive,  deaf,  serious,  difficult,  waving,  dish,  all 
step  2:  white,  one-sided,  satisfactory,  old,  new,  dirty,  tattered,  little, 
ruthless,  nasty,  great,  poisonous,  scheming,  stubborn,  aggressive,  deaf, 
serious,  difficult  ( Scheming  is  a  verb  form  like  interesting  that  has  been 
used  as  a  modifier  so  often  that  it  has  almost  acquired  the  characteristics 
of  an  adjective.  We  say  “almost”  because  “He  is  scheming”  has  two  pos¬ 
sible  meanings  depending  on  whether  you  read  scheming  as  a  verb  or  an 
adjective.)  step  3:  a,  one,  my,  the,  that,  our,  her,  all 

page  22,  exercise  10  The  underlined  words  are  all  adverbs.  Adverbs 
can  shift  position  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  They  can 
take  the  final  position  in  a  “noun-verb-noun”  sentence.  They  can  modify 
verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  or  complete  sentences.  One  or  more  of  these 
“facts”  apply  to  all  the  words  fisted. 

page  22,  exercise  11  (1)  verbs  (2)  auxiliary  (3)  adjective,  verb  (4) 

auxiliaries  (5)  Adverb  —  was  is  an  auxiliary,  with  the  main  verb  dressed 
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following  the  adverb  suitably.  (6)  Verb  —  it  is  the  only  verb.  (7)  Auxil¬ 
iaries  are  the  only  kind  of  verbs  that  can  form  contractions  with  n’t. 

page  22,  exercise  12  soon,  soiled,  dusty,  piteously,  ineffectually,  lustily, 
unhappy,  morosely  (The  answer  might  include  not  —  n’t  in  didn’t  —  which 
would  make  it  nine  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  all.)  (a)  intensifies  (b)  The 
common  intensifies  are:  more,  most,  quite,  rather,  really,  somewhat,  too , 
very. 

page  22,  exercise  13  (a)  The  words  by,  to,  onto ,  at,  among,  with,  of, 

from,  over,  in,  on,  and  down  are  prepositions,  (b)  A  prepositional  phrase 
links  a  noun  with  another  part  of  a  sentence,  (c)  And  and  while  are  both 
connecting  words,  but  only  and  is  a  conjunction  —  it  joins  two  nouns. 
While,  however,  is  not  a  conjunction.  It  can  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a 
two-part  sentence  to  show  the  connection  between  the  two  parts,  for 
example,  <(While  I  was  illuminating  myself  and  pounding  the  tree,  my 
neighbors  were  sending  for  the  police.”  (See  also  individual  lesson  com¬ 
ments  in  part  3  —  page  12  —  of  the  Handbook.) 

page  23,  exercise  14  The  answers  to  (a)  are  easily  checked  with  the 
summary  in  lesson  13.  (b)  1*  pronoun;  2  verb;  D  determiner;  3  adjective; 
1  noun;  A  auxiliary;  P  preposition;  4  adverb;  C  conjunction;  V  intensifies 
2L  linking  verb 

page  24,  exercise  15*  These  are  merely  suggested  sentences.  Obviously, 
any  group  of  sentences  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  exercise  would  be 
acceptable.  (1)  The  agent  was  their  prey.  (2)  A  beautiful  girl  became  the 
lure.  (3)  A  hidden  microphone  was  their  secret  weapon.  (4)  The  agent 
entered  quietly.  (5)  His  wary  eyes  surveyed  the  room.  (6)  One  hand  held 
a  very  odd  weapon.  (7)  The  silence  was  sinister. 

page  24,  problem  9  Pattern  2  —  parts  of  speech :  noun,  verb,  noun; 
parts  of  the  sentence :  subject,  verb,  object.  Pattern  3 — parts  of  speech: 
noun,  linking  verb,  isolate  adjective;  parts  of  the  sentence:  subject,  verb, 
subjective  complement.  Pattern  4  —  parts  of  speech:  noun,  linking  verb, 
noun;  parts  of  the  sentence:  subject,  verb,  subjective  complement. 

page  26,  exercise  16  Note  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are  considered  to 
be  equivalent  in  determining  a  pattern.  Hence  asterisks  are  not  necessary 
to  indicate  pronouns  in  this  exercise.  They  are  used  in  the  text  only  when 
pupils  must  use  pronouns. 

(D)  1  2  (4) 

1.  The  thief  turned  suddenly. 

1  2  (P  D  1) 

2.  He  paused  on  the  alert. 
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(4)  la  2  (D)  lb 

3.  Now  he  turned  the  key. 

la  (4)  2  (D)  lb 

4.  He  carefully  grasped  the  knob. 

1  2L  3 

5.  Everything  seemed  quiet. 

(D)  1  2L  3 

6.  The  man  was  tense. 

la  2L  (D)  (3)  la 

7.  He  was  a  professional  criminal. 

(D)  la  2L  la 

8.  His  plans  were  masterpieces. 

(4)  (D)  1  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

9.  Suddenly  a  bell  rang  shrilly  inside  the  building. 

(D)  1  2  (P  D  1) 

10.  The  man  ran  to  his  car. 

la  2  (D)  lb  (P  1) 

11.  He  started  the  motor  in  panic. 

(P  D  1)  la  2  (D)  lb 

12.  In  his  haste,  he  flooded  the  engine. 

(D)  1  (P  D  1)  2L  3 

13.  The  police  in  the  cruiser  were  suspicious. 

(D)  1  2L  3 

14.  The  thief  felt  helpless. 

(P  D  1)  la  2L  (D)  la 

15.  In  a  moment  he  was  a  prisoner. 

(D)  (3)  la  (A)  2L  (D)  (3)  la 

16.  The  confident  criminal  was  proved  a  hopeless  amateur. 

PAGE  27,  PROBLEM  10 

(D)  la  2  lb  (D)  lc 

1.  The  owner  rented  him  the  tools. 

la  2  lb  lc 

2.  John  feeds  cats  liver. 

la  2  (D)  lb  (D)  (3)  lc 

3.  Mike  sent  his  family  a  large  chimpanzee. 

(D)  (D)  la  2  (D)  lb  lc 

4.  All  the  boys  mailed  their  families  souvenirs. 

(D)  (3)  la  2  lb  (D)  (3)  lc 

5.  That  fast  talker  sold  John  an  old  wreck. 
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The  rest  of  the  problem  can  be  worked  out  in  class  discussion.  (See  page 
28  of  the  text.) 

PAGE  28,  EXERCISE  17* 

(P  D  1)  1  (A)  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

1.  In  a  moment,  he  had  slipped  away  among  the  hedges. 

subject  verb  (Pattern  1) 

la  2  (3)  lb  (4) 

2.  John  felt  real  terror  then.  (Pattern  2) 

subject  verb  direct  object 

1  2L  (V)  3 

3.  He  was  completely  helpless.  (Pattern  3) 

subject  linking  verb  subjective  complement 

(D)  (3)  (1)  1  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

4.  The  great  stone  house  bulked  menacingly  in  the  dusk.  (Pattern  1) 

subject  verb 

(D)  (3)  (3)  la  (A)  2L  (D)  la 

5.  The  silent  empty  corridor  might  be  a  trap.  (Pattern  4) 

subject  linking  subjective 

verb  complement 

(P  D  1)  1  2  (P  1) 

6.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  flight. 

subject  verb 

(D)  la  (P  D  3  1)  2  lb  lc 

7.  The  memory  of  the  old  duke  gave  him  courage. 

subject  verb  indirect  direct 

object  object 

la  2  (D)  lb  (D)  (3)  lc 

8.  He  gave  the  door  a  powerful  shove. 

subject  verb  indirect  direct 

object  object 

1  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

9.  It  swung  back  with  a  crash, 

subject  verb 

(D)  (3)  la  (P  D  3  1)  2  lb  (D)  lc  (P  1) 

10.  The  distant  echoes  in  the  empty  house  gave  him  a  feeling  of  dread. 

subject  verb  indirect  direct 

object  object 

(Pattern  5) 

PAGE  30,  PROBLEM  11  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 

(4)  la  2  lb  (P  1) 

Occasionally  parents  ask  help  from  me.  (Pattern  2) 


(Pattern  1) 

(Pattern  5) 


(Pattern  5) 


(Pattern  1) 
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1  2L  (V)  3 

They  are  very  anxious. 

(D)  la  2L  (3)  la 

These  parents  are  good  people. 

la  (4)  2  lb  (D)  (3)  lc 

They  always  tell  me  the  same  story. 

(D)  la  (A)  2  (D)  lb 

My  son  has  written  a  poem. 

(4)  la  2L  (D)  la 

Naturally  he  is  a  poet. 

la  (A)  2  lb 

You  must  advise  us. 

la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (P  1) 

We  want  the  best  future  for  him. 

(4)  la  (A)  2  (D)  lb 


(Pattern  3) 
(Pattern  4) 
(Pattern  5) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  4) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  2) 

(P  1) 


Obviously,  I  must  explain  the  problem  to  them.  (Pattern  2) 

(D)  (3)  la  2  lb  (4) 

This  little  monster  strings  words  together.  (Pattern  2) 

(D)  1  2L  (Y)  3 

The  lines  are  very  short.  (Pattern  3) 

la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (P  D  1) 

They  have  an  even  margin  on  the  left.  (Pattern  2) 

la  (A)  (4)  2  lb 

[(3)  1  C  (3)  1] 

Even  margins  and  short  lines  do  not  make  poetry.  (Pattern  2) 

la  (A)  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

Nothing  will  discourage  a  good  poet.  (Pattern  2) 

(3)  la  2L  (V)  (3)  la 

Good  poets  are  very  tough  people.  (Pattern  4) 

(C)  la  (A)  (4)  2  lb  C  1  (A)  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

But  we  mustn’t  encourage  nonsense,  or  we  would  be  up  to  our  knees 

(Pattern  2)  (Pattern  1) 

(P  3  13  1  1C1P1) 

in  spoiled  poets,  empty  cigarette  packets,  and  gobs  of  gum. 

(d)  Patterns  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  all  represented.  Sentences  13  and  16 
should  be  discussed  in  class.  The  latter  consists  of  two  sentence  patterns 
joined  by  the  conjunction  or.  The  second  of  these  is  the  only  Pattern  1  in 
the  corpus. 


Answers 
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(e)  B/P  1:  1  2;  B/P  2:  la  2  lb;  B/P  3:  1  2L  3;  B/P  4:  la  2L  la;  B/P  5: 
la  2  lb  lc 

PAGE  30,  PROBLEM  12 

(4)  (D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

[1  C  1] 

3.  Later,  my  companions  and  I  discovered  the  truth  about  these  girls. 

(Pattern  2) 

(3)  la  2  (3)  lb 

[1  1  C  1] 

4.  Lovely  girls  have  human  weaknesses,  problems,  and  misfortunes. 

(Pattern  2) 

1  (4)  2  (P  1) 

[1  (3)  1  C  (D)  1  (P  1)] 

5.  They  also  suffer  from  colds,  red  noses,  and  an  outbreak  of  spots 

(P  D  1)  (P  D  3  1  1) 

on  the  morning  of  the  big  school  dance.  (Pattern  1) 

(4)  la  2  lb  lc 

[(D)  1  C  (D)  1] 

6.  Foolishly,  we  give  them  our  time  and  our  money.  (Pattern  5) 

page  31,  problem  13  (a)  (1)  Although  the  first  statement  is  true,  the 

second  statement,  which  appears  contradictory,  is  also  true.  (2)  If  the 
first  statement  is  true,  then  the  second  statement  is  false,  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  If  the  first  statement  is  true,  possibly  the  second  statement  is  also  true. 

(4)  In  spite  of  the  first  statement  being  true,  the  second  is  also  true. 

(5)  Although  the  first  statement  is  true,  the  second  statement  is  also  true, 
(b)  Two  statements  (or  questions)  in  each  sentence  are  joined  by  a 
conjunction. 

PAGE  33,  EXERCISE  18 

la  2  (D)  lb 

[1  C  1] 

1.  John  and  Jim  picked  the  fruit. 

B/P  2 

1  2  C  1  2 

2.  Jim  picked  and  John  packed. 

B/P  1  B/P  1 

1  2L  (4)  3 

[3  C  3] 

3.  They  were  always  tired  and  sore.  (simple  sentence) 

B/P  3 


(simple  sentence) 


(compound  sentence) 
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(D)  1  2L  3  C  (D)  1  2  (V)  (4) 

4.  The  days  seemed  long,  but  the  nights  passed  too  quickly. 

B/P  3  B/P  1  (compound  sentence) 

la  2  lb  C  la  2  lb  (P  D  1) 

5.  They  made  money,  but  they  acquired  aches  in  every  limb. 

B/P  2  B/P  2  (compound  sentence) 

(D)  la  (P  D  1)  2  (D)  lb  (D)  lc 

6.  The  owner  of  the  orchard  gave  the  boys  a  bonus. 

B/P  5  (simple  sentence) 

page  34,  problem  14  No  answers  are  needed. 

page  35,  exercise  19*  The  answers  will  probably  vary.  The  following 
are  suggestions  only:  (a)  (1)  She  is  a  dog  lover  and  she  loves  all  kinds  of 
dogs.  (2)  She  dotes  on  dogs,  but  she  also  talks  to  people.  (3)  One  day 
her  half-wolf,  half-husky  bit  the  postman,  but  she  maintained  the  brute 
was  just  being  playful.  (4)  You  must  pretend  to  welcome  her  dogs  too, 
or  she  will  never  come  back  to  your  house  again.  (5)  She  doesn’t  think 
her  dogs  are  as  good  as  people;  she  thinks  they’re  a  great  deal  better,  (b) 
can  be  worked  out  in  class  discussion. 

page  35,  exercise  20  Suggested  answers  only: 

1  2  (P  D  1) 

[1  C  1] 

1.  Jim  and  Silver  met  at  the  inn. 

B/P  1  (simple  sentence) 

(D)  1  2  (4)  C  la  2  lb 

2.  One  sailor  left  suddenly,  and  Jim  followed  him. 

B/P  1  B/P  2  (compound  sentence) 

(D)  (3)  la  2  lb 

[(D)  1  C  (D)  1] 

3.  The  unsuspecting  boy  missed  the  warnings  and  the  signals. 

B/P  2  (simple  sentence) 

1  2  (PI) 

[2  C  2] 

4.  Silver  shouted  and  stormed  at  Morgan. 

B/P  1  (simple  sentence) 

la  2L  (D)  (3)  la  C  la  2  (D)  lb  (D)  lc 

5.  Silver  was  a  clever  man  and  he  spun  the  boy  a  yarn. 

B/P  4  B/P  5 

(compound  sentence) 

(D)  la  (P  D  1)  2  (D)  lb 

6.  The  boy  in  his  innocence  believed  the  pirate. 

B/P  2  (simple  sentence) 
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1  2L  (V)  3  C  1  2 

7.  He  was  very  impressionable,  but  he  learned. 

B/P  3  B/P  1  (compound  sentence) 

(P  D  1)  la  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

8.  In  the  beginning,  Jim  believed  the  plausible  pirate, 

B/P  2 

C  la  2  lb  (4) 

but  he  distrusted  him  later. 

B/P  2  (compound  sentence) 

la  2L  (D)  (V)  (3)  la 

9.  Silver  was  a  completely  cold-blooded  murderer, 

B/P  4 

C  la  2  (D)  lb  (D)  lc 

but  he  gave  the  boy  his  friendship. 

B/P  5  (compound  sentence) 

1  (A)  2L  3  (P  1) 

[(D)  1  C  (D)  1] 

10.  The  sea-cook  and  the  crew  had  seemed  obedient  at  first, 

B/P  3 

Cl  2  (P  D  1) 

but  they  mutineed  on  the  Island. 

B/P  1  (compound  sentence) 

page  37,  exercise  21**  These  are  suggested  answers  only:  (1)  The 
Indian  was  not  afraid/ frightened  of  Radisson.  (2)  The  Indian  women, 
however,  were  frightened  of  this  strange-looking  man.  (3)  The  Indian 
warrior  was  not  afraid  of  Radisson,  but  the  women  were  frightened  of  him. 
(4)  Radisson  had  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians,  or  he  would  not  be 
able  to  explore  their  country.  (5)  Radisson  gave  the  Indians  beads,  knives, 
axes,  and  colored  cloth. 

page  40,  problem  15  (a)  We  can  have  a  satisfactory  sentence  by  using 

only  the  word  cats  —  “ Cats  are  always  purring”  —  instead  of  “Those 
happy,  self-satisfied  cats  in  the  corner.”  The  headword  cats  will  substitute 
for  the  cluster.  We  can  use  the  same  noun  cluster  as  the  subject  of  a 
Pattern  3  sentence:  “Those  happy  self-satisfied  cats  in  the  corner  are 
indispensable  to  this  household.” 

la  2  (D)  (3)  (3)  lb  (P  D  1) 

(b)  I  startled  those  happy  self-satisfied  cats  in  the  corner.  (Pattern  2) 

To  make  the  noun  cluster  an  indirect  object  we  need  a  Pattern  5  sentence: 

la  2  (D)  (3)  (3)  lb  (P  D  1)  (D)  lc 

I  gave  those  happy  self-satisfied  cats  in  the  corner  a  start. 

(c)  Pattern  4.  The  noun  cluster  is  used  as  the  subjective  complement. 
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page  41,  exercise  22  (a)  (1)  The  boys  in  our  class  do  their  homework 

regularly.  (2)  The  beaten,  ill-used  pup  whimpered  softly.  (3)  The  silly 
man  bought  an  overcoat  for  a  man  twice  his  size.  (4)  The  travelling 
salesman  was  unhappy  with  the  accommodation.  (5)  His  former  pal  had 
become  a  smug,  smooth-talking  old  soldier.  (6)  We  always  send  our  only 
rich  relation  a  handsome  birthday  present,  (b)  (1)  Boys  do  their  home¬ 
work  regularly.  (2)  The  pup  whimpered  softly.  (3)  The  man  bought  a 
coat.  (4)  The  salesman  was  unhappy  with  the  accommodation.  (5)  His 
former  pal  had  become  a  soldier.  (6)  We  always  send  our  relation  a  hand¬ 
some  birthday  present.  (From  this,  the  class  might  conclude  something 
like  the  following:  “The  headword  alone  can  take  the  place  of  the  noun 
cluster  without  destroying  the  sentence  pattern,  though  it  may  change  the 
meaning.”  Pupils  should  satisfy  themselves  that  the  sentence  pattern  in 
each  instance  remains  the  same.)  These  are  suggested  answers  only. 

page  42,  exercise  23  (1)  yes  (2)  no  (3)  yes  (4)  no  (5)  no  (6)  no 
(7)  yes  (8)  yes,  yes  (9)  no,  no,  (10)  yes 

page  43,  exercise  24  Suggested  answers  only:  (1)  the  western  moun¬ 
tains  (2)  the  tired,  thirsty  horses  (3)  the  Indian  chief  (4)  a  cool  mountain 
stream  (5)  the  low  brush  under  their  feet  (6)  the  summer  sun  over  their 
heads  (7)  the  younger  brother  in  conversation  with  the  Indian  (8)  the 
long  heavy  wool  cape  over  his  shoulder  (9)  his  bed-roll  on  the  back  of 
his  horse  (10)  a  splendid,  breath-taking  view  of  the  distant  mountains 

page  44,  exercise  25** (a)  The  explorers  stare  at  the  mountains,  (a 
Pattern  1  sentence  )  (b)  The  explorers  stare  at  the  distant  mountains, 
(c)  The  explorers  stare  at  the  purple  mountains  in  the  distance.  (A 
prepositional  phrase  is  necessary.)  (d)  The  explorers  stare  at  the  purple 
mountains,  there  in  the  distance.  ( There  is  an  adverb.) 

page  46,  review  test  1  part  A  (1-3)  and,  but,  or,  etc.  (4)  words 
(5)  groups  of  words  (6)  equal  (7)  C  (8)  basic  patterns  (9)  basic  pat¬ 
terns  (10)  conjunction  (or  semicolon)  (11-12)  determiners  and  adjectives 
(in  any  order)  (13-14)  adverbs  and  prepositional  phrases  (in  any  order) 
(15)  noun  cluster  (16)  headword  (17)  determiner  (18)  indirect  object 
(19)  direct  object  (20)  three  different  things 

part  B  prepositions :  with,  at,  on,  to,  from,  by,  in;  conjunctions :  or, 
but,  nor 

part  C 

1  2  (PI) 

[2  C  2] 

1.  We  hoped  and  prayed  for  rain. 

B/P  1  (i hoped  and  prayed :  verb) 


Answers 
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(D)  1  2L  (4) 


3 

[3  C  3] 

2.  My  friends  are  always  happy  and  gay. 

B/P  3  (happy  and  gay:  subjective  complement) 

la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  lc  (P  D  1) 

[1  C  1] 

3.  Mike  gave  the  old  prospector  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  trip. 

B/P  5  (supplies  and  equipment :  direct  object) 

part  D 

1  (A)  2  (P  D  Y  3  1) 

1.  Soldiers  become  attached  to  some  very  odd  possessions. 

B/P  1  (simple  sentence) 

la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1)  C  la  2  (D)  lb  (P 

2.  They  have  few  comforts  in  the  field  and  they  treasure  any  reminder  of 

3  1) 

civilized  life.  B/P  2,  B/P  2  (compound  sentence) 

(D)  la  (P  D  1)  2  (D)  (3)  (3)  lb  (P  1) 

3.  The  men  in  one  battalion  carried  a  battered  old  armchair  with  them. 

B/P  2  (simple  sentence) 

1  (A)  2  (P  D  1  1)  C  (D)  la  2  lb  (4) 

4.  It  was  hidden  in  the  battalion  truck,  and  the  men  guarded  it  jealously. 

B/P  1,  B/P  2  (compound  sentence) 

(P  1)  la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (P  D  2  or  3*  1)  (D)  lc  (P  1) 

5.  At  night  we  gave  the  old  chair  with  its  bursting  springs  a  place  of  honor 

(P  D  1) 

at  the  campfire.  B/P  5  (simple  sentence) 

(D)  (D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  1)  C  (D)  la  (A)  2  lb  (4) 

6.  All  the  men  had  a  turn  in  it,  but  no  one  could  use  it  exclusively. 

B/P  2,  B/P  2  (compound  sentence) 

*The  word  bursting  is  a  verb  form  which,  like  interesting  and  thrilling,  is 
being  frequently  used  as  a  modifier  in  the  adjective  position.  We  can  say 
“really  bursting”  but  not  “very  bursting.”  If  the  pupils  notice  it  is  a  verb 
form  they  deserve  credit. 

part  E  (1)  the  fat,  greedy  cat  (2)  the  tired  old  horse  in  the  barn 
(3)  the  long  hard  way  back  (4)  the  high  mountain  range  in  the  west 

part  F  These  are  suggested  answers  only: 

1  2  (P  D  1) 

[1  1  C  1] 

1.  Happiness,  excitement,  and  expectancy  ran  through  the  crowd. 
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(D)  la  2  (D)  (3)  (3)  lb  C  la  2  lb 

2.  The  teacher  taught  a  long  difficult  lesson,  and  they  hated  it. 

(D)  (3)  (3)  la  (P  D  1)  2L  (D)  la 

3.  A  few  distant  stars  over  their  heads  were  their  guide. 

(D)  1  2  C  la  2  lb  (4) 

[2  C  2] 

4.  The  wolf  huffed  and  puffed,  and  he  blew  it  down. 

la  2  (D)  lb  (D)  (3)  1c 

5.  Mary  gave  her  friend  a  new  book. 


Suggested  scoring: 


Part  A  (1-20) 
Part  B 

Part  C  (1-3) 


Part  D  (1-6) 


Part  E 
Part  F 

total 


(1-4) 

(1-5) 


20  marks 
10  marks 
12  marks 


21  marks 


4  marks 
1 3  marks 

80 


■  1  for  each  correctly  identified  word’ 

■  1  mark  per  sentence  if  all  symbols  are 
correctly  matched  to  words  (3) 

1  mark  for  each  correctly  bracketed  com¬ 
pound  unit  (3) 

■  1  mark  for  each  compound  unit  correctly 
identified  as  a  part  of  a  sentence  (3) 

1  mark  for  each  correctly  identified  sen¬ 
tence  pattern  (3) 

1  mark  per  sentence  if  all  words  and 
symbols  are  correctly  marked  (6) 

•  1  mark  for  each  correctly  identified  basic 
pattern  (9) 

■  1  mark  for  each  correctly  identified  sen¬ 
tence  type  (simple/compound)  (6) 

2  marks  per  acceptable  sentence  (10) 

1  mark  for  each  noun  cluster  (3) 


page  49,  assignment  There  are  three  possible  positions:  “Suddenly  he 
suddenly  left  suddenly  ” 


page  50,  assignment  All  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  modify  the 
verb,  except  from  the  harbor  bottom  which  may  modify  chains.  (If  the 
prepositional  phrase  had  read  “in  the  harbor  bottom”  it  would  clearly 
modify  the  noun.) 


PAGE  51,  EXERCISE  26  (a) 

la  (4)  2  (D)  (3)  (3)  lb  (P  D  1) 

1.  John  quickly  walked  the  big  black  dog  around  the  block. 


(4)  (D)  (3)  1  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

2.  Later  the  young  man  went  away  in  a  convertible. 


Answers 
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(P  D  1)  1  2  (P  D  3  1) 

3.  In  the  morning  Mary  played  with  her  new  kitten. 

(4)  (D)  I  (A)  [ —  2  — |  (4) 

4.  Earlier  the  plane  had  taken  off  noisily. 

1  2L  3  (4) 

5.  He  was  sick  then. 

la  2L  la  (4) 

6.  He  was  captain  afterwards. 

la  (V)  (4)  2  (D)  lb  (P  1) 

7.  He  very  quickly  examined  our  class  on  Monday. 

(D)  1  (4)  2  (4) 

8.  The  people  later  worked  well. 

(P  D  1)  (D)  (3)  la  (4)  2  (D)  (D)  (3)  lb 

9.  From  our  town  the  early  train  quickly  carried  all  the  fresh  vegetables 

(P  D  1) 

to  the  city. 

(P  D  1)  (D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

10.  In  the  streets  the  trucks  bored  their  way  through  the  traffic. 

Parts  (b)  and  (c)  are  best  worked  out  in  class  discussion. 

PAGE  53,  EXERCISE  27 

(4)  la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (P  1) 

1.  Upstairs  we  found  an  old  man  in  rags. 

modifiers  of  the  noun :  in  rags 
modifiers  of  the  verb :  upstairs 

(D)  la  (4?  2  lb  (4) 

2.  Those  people  upstairs  play  bridge  often. 
modifiers  of  the  noun:  upstairs 
modifiers  of  the  verb:  often 

(D)  1  (4)  2L  3 

3.  The  food  afterwards  was  good. 

modifiers  of  the  noun:  afterwards 

(D)  1  (4)  2  (4) 

4.  The  men  afterwards  worked  smoothly. 
modifiers  of  the  verb:  afterwards,  smoothly 

(D)  la  (4)  2  lb  (P  D  1) 

5.  Those  people  always  play  bridge  with  their  friends. 
modifiers  of  the  verb:  always,  with  their  friends 

(4)  (D)  1  2  (V)  (4) 

6.  Inside,  the  people  worked  very  hard. 
modifiers  of  the  verb:  inside,  hard 
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0>)  1  (4)  2  (V)  (4) 

7.  The  people  inside  worked  very  hard. 

modifiers  of  the  noun :  inside,  modifiers  of  the  verb :  hard 

(D)  1  (P  D  3  1)  (P  D  1)  2  (4) 

8.  The  boat  at  the  far  edge  of  the  harbor  burned  fiercely. 
modifiers  of  the  noun:  at  the  far  edge  of  the  harbor 
modifiers  of  the  verb :  fiercely 


(P  D  3  1)  (P  D  1)  (D)  1  2  (4) 

9.  At  the  far  edge  of  the  harbor,  the  boat  burned  fiercely. 
modifiers  of  the  verb:  at  the  far  edge  of  the  harbor,  fiercely 


1  2  (4)  (P  1) 

10.  He  went  abroad  for  study. 

modifiers  of  the  verb:  abroad,  for  study 

la  (4)  2  lb  (V)  3 

11.  Study  abroad  made  him  more  sympathetic. 
modifiers  of  the  noun:  abroad 


note:  It  is  easier  to 
pick  out  the  verb  and 
its  modifiers  if  subjects 
(and  determiners,  if 
any)  are  underlined  in 
4,  5,  6,  9,  and  10. 


page  53,  exercise  28  Suggested  answers  only:  (1)  The  cat  quickly  ran 
away.  (2)  That  young  student  easily  wrote  the  best  story  in  the  class. 
(3)  Downstairs,  the  new  chef  prepared  his  best  dessert  carefully.  (4) 
The  man  with  the  fish  told  the  young  reporter  his  story.  (5)  First  you 
measure  the  ingredients  carefully. 


page  54,  exercise  29**  Suggested  answers  only:  (1)  In  1808  Fraser 
descended  the  Fraser  River  by  canoe.  (2)  The  canoes  were  handmade 
boats.  (3)  The  canoes  were  made  of  birch  bark.  (4)  Any  sharp  rock 
could  make  a  hole  in  the  light  canoes.  (5)  The  canoe  could  be  pierced 
by  a  pointed  rock.  (6)  The  current  carried  them  swiftly  on  their  way. 
(7)  The  men  portaged  the  canoes.  (8)  The  canoes  were  light.  (9)  The 
handmade  birch  bark  canoes  were  too  light  for  the  treacherous  rapids. 
(10)  The  explorers  were  afraid  of  the  rapids  but,  in  spite  of  their  recent 
experience,  they  stayed  with  the  river.  (11)  Simon  Fraser  gave  his  crew 
a  brief  rest. 


page  57,  exercise  30  Suggested  answers  only:  (1)  John  phoned  the 
police  because  a  thief  had  stolen  his  new  bicycle.  John  phoned  the  police 
in  the  past  but  the  thief  did  the  stealing  even  further  back  in  time.  (2) 
When  detectives  reach  the  house,  they  will  search  for  any  clues.  The  second 
action  will  happen  after  the  first.  Note  that  there  are  many  other  possible 
sentences  with  different  time  relationships.  (See  page  14  of  the  Handbook.) 

page  60,  assignment  For  class  discussion.  (1)  suggests  possibility  and 
(4)  suggests  possibility  if  some  other  possibility  is  present  (“I  would  go 
if  you  can’t”).  (2),  (3),  and  (5)  suggest  various  degrees  of  obligation. 
(7)  suggests  past  and  present  as  well  as  future  time. 
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page  63,  exercise  31  (1)  went:  past  tense,  a  series  of  times  in  the  past 

(2)  see :  present  tense,  present  time  when  writing  (3)  wants  ( to  see): 
present  tense,  future  time  (4)  start:  present  tense,  future  time  (5)  leaves: 
present  tense,  future  time  (6)  guess:  present  tense,  future  time  (7)  make: 
present  tense;  present,  past,  and  future  time  (8)  will  see:  future  tense, 
future  time  (9)  started:  past  tense,  past  time  (10)  guessed:  past  tense, 
many  points  in  past  time 

page  63,  exercise  32  Suggested  answers  only:  (1)  The  dog  on  the 
chain  barked  furiously  at  the  cat.  (2)  The  wretched  cat  will  come  within 
his  reach  soon.  (3)  The  cat  teased  the  dog,  and  it  growled  ferociously. 

(4)  The  young  ambitious  cat  scratched  the  pesky  dog  behind  his  ears. 

(5)  The  cat  will  be  sorry.  (6)  She  will  be  the  victim.  (7)  I  will  study 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  (8)  After  the  frost  the  delicate  plant 
lost  its  flowers.  (9)  He  will  give  the  picture  on  the  easel  to  the  gallery. 
(10)  He  collapsed  on  the  way,  but  I  will  run  to  the  finish. 

la  lb  lc 

page  64,  problem  16  (a)  Pattern  5:  Mary  sent  mother  flowers,  (b) 

Pattern  2:  two  nouns,  referring  to  different  things;  Pattern  3:  one  noun, 
an  isolate  adjective;  Pattern  4:  two  nouns,  referring  to  the  same  thing,  no 
isolate  adjective;  Pattern  5:  three  nouns,  referring  to  different  things,  no 
isolate  adjective 

page  64,  problem  17  (a)  Sentence  1  is  a  statement,  and  sentence  2  is 

a  question  —  it  begins  with  who,  which  we  are  used  to  seeing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  question,  (b)  one:  who  (c)  Pattern  1  (d)  (3)  Pattern  2 
(4)  Pattern  3  (5)  Pattern  4  (6)  Pattern  5  (e)  who 

page  65,  exercise  33  which,  whom,  what,  who,  where,  whom,  why, 
how,  what,  (to)  whom,  when,  whose 

page  66,  assignment  Possible  answers:  John  found  his  friend.  John 
found  the  missing  book.  John  found  the  departure  time  of  the  last  plane 
from  Toronto.  All  are  direct  objects. 

page  67,  assignment  Possible  answers:  Why  did  you  drop  it?  I  dropped 
it  accidentally.  How  could  you  say  that?  I  said  it  unwillingly. 

page  67,  problem  18  (a)  1  is  a  statement;  2  is  a  question.  The  auxiliary 

in  front  of  the  subject  tells  me  that  a  question  is  coming,  (b)  A  1  2  ...  . 
They  all  begin  with  an  auxiliary.  The  auxiliary  is  not  essential  to  the 
sentence  pattern,  but  it  is  an  important  signal  of  the  question,  (c)  No.  In 
this  group  the  question  is  signalled  by  the  verb  (sometimes  a  linking  verb, 
but  not  necessarily  so)  in  front  of  the  subject:  2  1.... 
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page  69,  exercise  34  Suggested  questions  only:  (1)  Who  built  the  first 
translating  computer?  (2)  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  with  your 
machine?  (3)  How  many  languages  can  it  translate?  (4)  Where  is  the 
work  being  done?  (5)  How  do  you  begin  to  translate  a  Russian  book? 
(6)  Have  you  trained  assistants?  (7)  Which  field  of  study  is  most  useful 
for  this  kind  of  work?  (8)  Why  is  your  work  secret?  (9)  What  is  the  first 
thing  the  machine  does?  (10)  Does  the  operator  have  to  understand 
Russian?  (11)  In  what  form  does  the  material  come  out  of  the  machine? 

(12)  Do  you  find  the  English  that  comes  out  of  the  machine  acceptable? 

(13)  Are  the  Russians  ahead  of  us?  (14)  Are  you  optimistic  about  our 
progress?  (15)  Will  machines  ever  completely  replace  living  translators? 

page  70,  problem  19  (a)  Type  I  is  concerned  with  identifying  the 

subject,  or  the  person  doing  the  action.  Type  II  asks  whether  or  not  it  will 
take  (or  has  taken)  place  and  requires  a  “yes/no”  answer.  We  could  ask 
“Which  boy  fired  the  rocket?”  if  we  knew  the  people  involved  but  needed 
to  narrow  down  our  information,  (b)  This  is  a  command  or  request.  It 
omits  the  subject  from  the  basic  pattern.  It  cannot  be  put  into  the  past 
tense  —  you  can’t  command  something  to  be  done  in  a  time  already  past, 
(c)  Sentence  1  is  a  request  using  present  tense  and  referring  to  present 
time.  Sentence  2  is  a  statement  using  past  tense  and  referring  to  past  time. 
A  request  never  refers  to  the  past;  it  may  refer  to  present  or  future  time. 

page  72,  problem  20  (a)  (1)  statement  (2)  request  (b)  no  (c)  The 

name  is  used  primarily  to  get  Mike’s  attention. 

page  72,  problem  21  (a)  These  are  all  tactful  ways  of  making  requests. 

Most  people  don’t  like  to  be  ordered  to  do  something.  They  prefer  to  be 
“asked  nicely.”  (b)  Sentences  1,  2,  and  3  follow  the  standard  request 
arrangement.  There  is  a  change  in  the  verb  in  sentence  4:  12C1A2.... 
Sentence  5  is  in  the  form  of  a  question  A  1  2  ...  .  Sentence  6  follows 
the  standard  request  arrangement,  preceded  by  let’s;  the  request  is  then 
repeated  in  the  form  of  a  question  2  1....  Sentence  7  is  a  request  pattern 
preceded  by  please,  and  followed  by  a  statement  ( because  .  .  .  )  explaining 
the  request.  (Details  should  be  brought  out  in  discussion.) 

page  73,  problem  22  (a)  “Would  you  please  not  walk  on  my  garden?” 

This  is  a  question  form  rather  than  a  request.  There  are  various  possible 
answers,  (b)  Sentence  1  is  a  request;  sentence  2  is  a  question.  In  speech, 
the  difference  would  be  indicated  by  the  speaker’s  tone  of  voice;  in  writing, 
the  second  sentence  would  have  the  question  mark. 

page  74,  problem  23  (a)  What,  how,  and  why  begin  exclamations, 

(b)  The  subject  comes  before  the  verb  in  an  exclamation,  but  it  comes 
late  in  the  sentence,  (c)  (1)  The  subjective  complement  comes  between 
the  first  word  and  the  subject.  (2)  The  subjective  complement  precedes 
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the  subject.  (3)  A  pause,  indicated  by  the  comma,  precedes  the  subject. 
(4)  The  subjective  complement  precedes  the  subject.  (5)  An  adverb 
precedes  the  subject,  (d)  An  exclamation  begins  with  what,  how,  or  why. 
The  subject  and  verb  are  in  the  normal  order.  After  what  or  how  another 
part  of  the  sentence  (often  a  subjective  complement)  precedes  the  subject. 


or 


What  ~i 
How  > 
Why  - 


+  complement  4-  subject  + 


What  -| 
How 
Why  J 


> 


1 


verb 


2 


page  75,  problem  24  Sentence  (a)  omits  the  subject  and  verb.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  like  the  “What  a  .  .  .  !”  exclamation  in  the  last  problem.  Sentence 
(b)  begins  like  sentence  2  in  the  last  problem,  but  it  has  no  subject  or 
verb.  The  subject  has  become  a  noun  in  the  prepositional  phrase  “of  you.” 
Sentence  (c)  is  like  the  beginning  of  sentence  3  in  Problem  23,  but  it  too 
omits  the  verb. 

Sometimes  only  the  exclamatory  word  and  a  part  of  what  might  have 
been  a  complete  exclamation  is  used.  We  should  not  talk  about  understood 
words  because  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  might  extend  these 
expressions.  For  example: 


What  a  beautiful  sight  < 


that  is 
that  was 

that  must  have  been,  etc. 


We  can  only  note  that  these  shorter  patterns  do  occur  as  exclamations 
and  that  they  are  different  from  any  other  recurrent  patterns  in  statements, 
questions,  or  requests. 


page  76,  exercise  35  (Suggestions  only.)  Pattern  2:  Cats  catch  mice. 
Why  do  cats  catch  mice?  Catch  that  mouse,  Sylvester.  Why,  he  caught  it! 
Pattern  3:  Cats  are  clever.  Which  cats  are  clever?  Are  all  cats  clever? 
Won’t  you  please  be  clever,  cat?  How  clever  that  cat  is!  Pattern  4:  Cats 
are  characters.  Why  are  cats  characters?  Are  your  cats  characters?  What 
characters  his  cats  are!  Pattern  5:  John  feeds  cats  liver.  Why  does  John 
feed  those  cats  liver?  Must  John  feed  them  such  expensive  liver?  Feed 
those  cats  liver,  John!  Why,  John  fed  the  cats  liver  again! 


page  76,  problem  25  (a)  Sentence  2  could  be  rearranged  to  read 

“Your  ten  dollar  bill  is  there,  under  the  book.”  Like  almost  all  adverbs 
there  could  be  moved  without  changing  the  meaning.  In  sentence  1,  there 
is  a  placeholder,  (b)  In  sentence  1,  there  is  a  structure  word.  This  sentence 
tells  us  that  three  Irishmen  existed;  it  does  not  answer  the  question  where. 
In  sentence  2,  there  is  an  adverb.  There  tells  us  where  they  were.  In 
sentence  3,  there  is  a  structure  word,  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  sentence  1. 
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page  77,  problem  26  (a)  There  A  2  (D)  1  ...  or,  more  simply, 

There  ...  2  ...  1  ....  (b)  For  class  discussion. 

page  77,  problem  27  (a)  (1)  Is  there  a  rocket  near  the  moon?  (2) 
Was  there  a  mouse  in  the  rocket?  (3)  Is  there  no  hope  for  the  mouse? 

(4)  Will  there  be  a  medal  for  him,  however?  (b)  Yes:  2  There  ...  ;  A 
There  2  ...  . 

page  78,  problem  28  (a)  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  column 

A.  Since  the  boy  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  column  B,  it  is  a  pronoun. 

(b)  That ,  another  pronoun,  can  substitute  for  it  in  column  B.  This  also 
indicates  that  it  is  a  pronoun  here.  That  cannot  be  substituted  for  it  in 
column  A.  (c)  No.  It  is  a  pronoun,  standing  for  hat.  (d)  It  “stands  for” 
the  part  in  italics  in  both  sentences,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  pronoun. 
But  the  purpose  of  it  here  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  same  as  the 
purpose  of  it  in  “It  is  John”  (la  2L  la).  Using  a  construction  like 
“It  is  cruel  .  .  .”  allows  us  to  make  our  point  much  more  emphatically 
than  “For  you  to  say  things  like  that  about  a  friend  is  cruel.”  Look  how 
much  sooner  we  get  to  the  key  word  cruel  in  the  first  version,  with  it. 
Some  people  argue  that  it,  as  used  in  the  sentences  in  part  (d),  is  a  place¬ 
holder  for  the  subject  and  hence  a  structure  word,  not  a  pronoun.  Ask  the 
pupils  what  they  think.  It  is  an  open  question. 

page  79,  exercise  36  (a)  (1)  There  is  an  apple  tree  outside.  (2)  There 

were  several  ghosts  in  our  closet.  (3)  There  was  Mike  at  the  door,  (b) 
No  adverb  can  be  substituted  for  there\  therefore  it  is  a  structure  word. 

(c)  (5)  It  was  beautiful.  (6)  It  was  found  quickly,  (d)  (7)  pronoun  (8) 
structure  word 

page  80,  review  test  2  (See  notes  at  the  end  of  answers  for  suggested 
scoring.) 

part  A  (1)  a,  d,  h  (2)  e  (3)  prepositional  phrase  (4)  seldom,  in  public 

(5)  No,  not  as  the  sentence  stands.  If  on  the  bench  is  intended  to  modify 
the  verb,  we  will  have  to  change  the  verb  or  add  to  it;  for  example: “The 
chief  mechanic  wanted  the  tools  put  on  the  bench.”  (6)  Secret  Agent  777, 
on  his  faithful  Honda,  desperately  pursued  the  escaping  assassin  in  the 
broken-down  station  wagon.  Or:  Secret  Agent  111  desperately  pursued 
the  assassin  escaping  in  the  broken-down  station  wagon.  (Now  the  expres¬ 
sion  escaping  in  a  broken-down  station  wagon  modifies  assassin .)  (7)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence 

part  B  (1)  present,  past,  future  (2)  Tense  is  the  particular  form  of 
the  verb,  and  the  names  of  the  tenses  do  not  refer  directly  to  “real”  time 
as  we  usually  measure  it.  (3)  past  and  present  (4)  The  present  tense 
covers  an  indefinite  length  of  time;  it  may  include  part  of  the  past  or 
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future  as  well  as  the  present.  (5)  tense:  present;  time:  future  (6)  The 
simple  future  tense  is  formed  with  “shall”  or  “will”  plus  the  base  form  of 
the  verb.  (7)  Yes,  by  means  of  adverbs  or  prepositional  phrases.  Example: 
“I’m  going  to  go  now.”  (8)  He  goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  (suggested 
only)  (9)  present  (sometimes  future  in  requests  that  are  put  in  the  form 
of  questions,  for  example:  “Will  you  do  this  for  me,  please?”) 

part  C  (1)  Just  the  first  word  is  usually  enough.  (2)  (a)  The  verb 
appears  first,  (b)  It  begins  with  the  question  word  who.  (3)  who,  whom, 
what,  which,  where,  when,  why,  how  (4)  Utterance  (d)  is  a  different  type 
of  question;  it  begins  with  a  statement,  but  it  has  a  question  added  to  the 
end  of  it:  “won’t  he?”  (5)  Like  a  Pattern  2  sentence,  this  question  has 
two  nouns  or  pronouns,  referring  to  different  things:  who  and  hideaway. 
(6)  Sentence  (a)  is  a  question  arrangement,  but  it  has  no  question  mark. 
The  writer  was  making  a  polite  request.  He  does  not  expect  to  be  refused, 
so  he  is  not  really  asking  for  an  “answer,”  just  the  material. 

part  D  (1)  arrangement:  no  subject,  base  form  of  the  verb;  tense: 
present;  signal  words:  please,  let’s  (any  three)  (2)  what,  how  (3)  It  saves 
us  from  inventing  a  host  of  new  patterns.  (4)  (a)  placeholder  (b)  Adverb 
—  you  can  substitute  another  adverb  for  there  in  (b)  but  not  in  (a).  In 
speaking,  there  in  sentence  (b)  would  be  stressed.  (5)  Both  sentences  can 
be  rearranged  so  that  there  is  omitted  and  a  snake  or  two  bottles,  etc., 
comes  before  the  verb.  (6)  You  can  make  a  statement  without  involving 
yourself  or  your  listener  directly,  or  you  can  direct  attention  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  sentence,  or,  sometimes,  you  can  say  some  things  more  easily 
in  the  there  pattern  than  in  any  other  way. 

Suggested  scoring: 

question  marks 
Part  A  (1)  3 

(2)  1 

(3)  1 

(4)  2 

(5)  1 

(6)  1 

(7)  1 

10 


Part  B  (1)  3 

(2)  2 

(3)  2 

(4)  1 
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question 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 


Part  C  (1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Part  D  (1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


marks 

2 

2 

2  —  1  for  example 
1 

2  —  1  for  present,  1  for  future 
17 

1 

2 

2  —1  off  for  each  error 
2 

1 

3 

11 

3 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 

12 


Part  A  10 

Part  B  17 

Part  C  11 

Part  D  12 

total  50 

page  101,  final  review  test  (1)  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  deter¬ 
miners.  (2)  Nouns  may  form  plurals.  (3)  Nouns  may  show  possession  by 
using  an  apostrophe  and  s.  (4)  Nouns  name  things,  (note:  1-4  may  be 
in  any  order.)  (5)  English  verbs  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change 
in  form.  (6)  gust  (7)  gusts  (8)  gusted  (9)  gusting  (6-9  may  be  in  any 

order.)  (10)  The  (any  suitable  noun)  was  very - .  (“Any  suitable 

noun”  usually  means  the  noun  that  appears  to  be  modified  by  the  word 
you  are  testing.  Example:  the  brick  wall  —  use  the  test  sentence:  “The 
wall  is  very  brick” ;  brick  is  not  an  adjective.)  (11)  lonely  (12)  It  fits 
the  test  sentence  for  adjectives.  (13)  Adverbs  can  shift  position  in  a 
sentence  without  changing  the  meaning.  (14)  Many  adverbs  end  in  ly. 
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(15)  The  first  kindly  is  an  adjective.  (16)  It  fits  into  the  adjective  test 
sentence.  The  second  kindly  could  shift  its  position,  and  could  be  replaced 
by  other  adverbs.  (17)  no  (18)  more  (19)  those  (20)  dirty  (21)  grand 
(22)  glorious  (23)  should  (24)  have  (25)  would  (26)  have  (27)  was 
(28)  will  (29)  very  (30)  most  (31)  rather  (32)  quite  (33)  somewhat 
(34)  in  (35)  on  (36)  of  (37)  from  (38)  by  (39)  with  (40)  at  (41)  for 
(42)  to  (34-42  in  any  order,  similarly  43-47)  (43)  and  (44)  but  (45) 
or  (46)  nor  (47)  for  (48)  1*,  pronoun,  mine  (49)  V,  intensifies  very 
(50)  4,  adverb,  quickly  (51)  2L,  linking  verb,  is  (could  also  be  2  or  A) 
(52)  D,  determiner,  an  (53)  C,  conjunction,  and  (54)  P,  preposition, 
at  (55)  A,  auxiliary,  shall  (56)  3,  adjective,  happy  (57)  2,  verb,  run 


(58)  Pattern 

2: 

la 

2 

lb 

(59) 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

(60) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

(61) 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

(62)  Pattern 

3: 

la 

2L 

3 

(63) 

Cats 

are 

clever. 

(64) 

noun 

finking  verb 

isolate  adjective 

(65) 

subject 

verb 

subjective 

complement 

(66)  Pattern 

4: 

la 

2L 

la 

(67) 

Cats 

are 

characters . 

(68) 

noun 

finking  verb 

noun 

(69) 

subject 

verb 

subjective 

complement 

(70)  Pattern 

5: 

la 

2 

lb 

lc 

(71) 

John 

feeds 

cats 

fiver. 

(72) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

noun 

(73) 

subject 

verb 

indirect  object 

direct  object 

(74)  John  was 

foolish. 

(75)  John  was  running.  (76) 

John  saw  him. 

(77)  John  is 

a  : 

fool.  (78)  Pattern  2  (79)  My  uncle  gave 

me  the  money, 

(80)  love  (81)  eccentric  (82)  poetry,  book,  fool  (any  one)  (83)  sweetheart 
(84)  cheap  (85)  in  our  society,  for  years,  of  poetry,  in  any  regular  book¬ 
store,  of  love  poetry  (any  one  will  do)  (86)  statement  (87)  “It”  pattern 
(88)  question  beginning  with  a  question  word  (89)  exclamation  (90) 
question  beginning  with  a  verb  (91)  request  (92)  “There”  pattern  (93) 
statement  (94)  Sentence  variants  follow  arrangements  similar  to  statement 
arrangements;  in  the  examples  the  question  word  who,  which  is  also  a 
pronoun,  acts  as  the  main  noun,  or  subject.  (95)  request:  subject  omitted, 
base  form  of  verb  only  (96)  exclamation:  begins  with  “what,”  subjective 
complement  precedes  subject  and  verb  (97)  question:  subject  and  verb 
transposed  (98)  question:  question  word  substituted  for  subject  (99-113) 
Suggested  answers  only:  (99)  Why,  the  cat  caught  the  mice!  (100)  Catch 
those  mice.  (101)  Which  cats  catch  most  mice?  (102)  Do  your  cats  catch 
mice?  (103)  What  a  clever  cat  he  is!  (104)  Be  clever,  cat.  (105)  Why  are 
cats  so  clever?  (106)  Is  the  clever  cat  outside?  (107)  What  nice  liver  John 
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feeds  those  cats!  (108)  Feed  the  cats  their  liver,  John.  (109)  How  much 
liver  does  John  feed  the  cats?  (110)  Does  John  always  feed  the  cats  liver? 
(Ill)  Let’s  go  to  a  movie.  (112)  Is  the  teacher  here?  (113)  Can  she  come 
now? 


Suggested  scoring: 


question 

d-4) 

(5) 

(6-9) 

(10) 

(11-12) 

(13-14) 

(15-16) 

(17-22) 
(23  -  28) 
(29) 

(30-  33) 
(34  -  42) 
(43  -  47) 
(48  -  57) 

(58  -73) 

(74  -  77) 
(78  -  79) 
(80  -  85) 
(86-93) 
(94) 

(95  -98) 

(99-110) 
(111  -  113) 


marks 


4 

1 

4 

1 

2  —  1  mark  for  lonely,  1  mark  for  explanation 

2 

2 — 1  mark  for  identifying  the  words 
1  mark  for  the  explanation 

6 

6 

1 

4 

9  (any  order) 

5  (any  order) 

10 — 1  mark  only  for  matching  symbol  and  part  of  speech 
and  example 

16 — 1  mark  for  symbols,  1  for  example,  1  for  parts  of 
speech,  1  for  parts  of  the  sentence 


4 

2 

6 

8 

1 

4— Additional  marks  might  be  awarded  for  identifying  the 
variant  signals. 

12 — 1  mark  for  each  acceptable  sentence 
3 — 1  mark  for  each  acceptable  sentence 


total  113 


(See  additional  comments  on  page  24  of  the  Handbook.) 
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5.  The  supplement 


This  supplement  (pages  A1-A32)  is  designed  for  those  pupils  who  did 
not  use  Patterns  for  Writing  1 .  In  the  supplement’s  thirty-two  pages  printed 
in  blue  they  will  find  all  the  essential  ideas  which  were  presented  in  book  1. 

The  answers  to  the  exercises  in  the  supplement  will  be  found  in  section 
6,  immediately  following  this  section.  Inasmuch  as  you  will  want  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  your  time,  I  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  answer 
sheets  so  that  the  individual  pupil  can  check  his  or  her  work  as  quickly  as 
he  or  she  completes  it. 

The  teacher  who  plans  to  use  the  supplement,  and  who  has  not  used 
book  1  with  previous  classes,  should  first  examine  the  Teacher  s  Handbook 
to  Patterns  for  Writing  1.  After  reading  pages  3-13  of  that  Handbook  (if 
you  haven’t  done  so  before),  you  might  consider  breaking  up  the  work 
in  this  fashion: 

1.  (a)  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  part  of  speech  —  nouns  and 
verbs  (see  pages  15-19  of  the  Teacher's  Handbook  to  book  1) 
(b)  class  work  on  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  followed  by  check¬ 
ing  and  discussion 

2.  (a)  brief  discussion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 
(b)  class  work  on  adjectives  and  adverbs 

3.  (a)  discussion  of  structure  words  using  the  determiner  as  an 
example 

(b)  if  the  pupils  are  ready,  class  work  on  determiners,  intensifies, 
and  auxiliaries  (see  pages  26  and  27  of  the  Teacher's  Handbook 
to  book  1 ) 

4.  (a)  discussion  and  checking  of  past  work  followed  by  discussion 
of  prepositions,  prepositional  phrases,  and  conjunctions 

(b)  class  work  and  discussion  of  work  to  date 

5.  (a)  presentation  of  the  idea  of  patterning  and  of  sentence  patterns 
(b)  class  work  on  sentence  patterns  —  should  merge  into  the 
work  of  lesson  3  of  book  2 

note:  The  end  of  the  supplement  and  the  beginning  of  lesson  3  duplicate 
each  other  in  part.  Do  not  use  all  of  lesson  3  unless  you  feel  your  pupils 
must  have  additional  exercises. 

The  study  pattern  suggested  above  is  one  of  key  discussions  separated 
by  reasonably  intensive  seatwork.  You  may  vary  this  as  you  see  fit.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a  discussion,  if  possible  without  the  text. 
Since  the  “information”  will  be  familiar  to  the  class,  even  without  Patterns 
for  Writing  1,  start  with  the  method  of  distinguishing  nouns  by  their 
“shape”  or  “appearance”  —  noun  positions,  inflections,  and  the  signal 
words  which  accompany  them.  You  may  wish  to  use  nonsense  words 
(see  pages  19  and  20  of  the  Teacher's  Handbook  to  book  1). 
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It  is  essential  that  the  pupils,  who  may  be  able  to  identify  nouns  quite 
adequately  (up  to  a  point),  know  that  you  are  asking  them  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Be  quite  prepared  to  praise  a  pupil  for 
what  he  already  knows.  Don’t  suggest  you  are  going  to  teach  him  to  do 
something  he  cannot  already  do,  but  try  to  intrigue  him  with  the  idea  of 
going  behind  and  beyond  his  present  knowledge  to  see  how  language 
“really  works.” 
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6.  Answers  to  the  supplement 


exercise  sl  (a)  It  is  preceded  by  the.  It  comes  just  in  front  of  the  verb, 
a  usual  position  for  the  noun,  (b)  The  s  seems  to  show  plurality. 

exercise  s2  A.  train,  station,  hour,  hours,  accidents,  train,  order,  deer, 
skunk,  bear,  deer,  sight,  creature,  skunk,  revenge,  essence,  skunk,  com¬ 
partment,  shouts,  ventilators  B.  bear,  encounter,  accident,  shouts,  engi¬ 
neer,  animal,  track,  bear,  miles,  hour,  joke,  bear,  fuel  line,  gallons,  diesel 
oil,  country,  stop,  bear,  round,  railway 

exercise  s3  The  word  lonesome,  which  is  usually  an  adjective,  is  in  a 
noun  position,  that  is,  in  front  of  a  verb;  we  can  say  it  is  “used  as  a  noun” 
in  this  sentence. 

exercise  s4  The  personal  pronouns  are:  he,  I,  mine,  he,  his  (in  “Which 
is  his?”),  it,  it,  you,  it,  I  (I’ll),  you,  I  (I’m),  it,  him  ( Who  might  be 
included  as  a  pronoun,  but  it  is  not  a  personal  pronoun. ) 

exercise  s5  A.  know,  is,  understand,  seems,  make,  bring,  suppose,  write, 
subtract,  have,  learned,  are,  takes,  reaches,  imagine,  live,  own,  magnifies, 
see,  happen  B.  orbits,  travels,  calculated,  go,  stop,  think,  observe, 
watched,  realize,  catch,  followed,  explain,  possess 

exercise  s6  watched,  creep,  beat,  felt,  turned,  looked,  lurched,  swayed 
(The  words  intoxicated  and  tired  could  be  used  as  verbs;  they  are  adjectives 
here. ) 

note  :  As  we  have  been  directed  to  reserve  the  study  of  verbals  for  a  later 
year,  it  should  be  enough  to  distinguish  those  participles,  such  as  interest¬ 
ing,  which  have  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  adjectives,  from 
participles  like  galloping  which  may  be  modifiers  but  are  not  adjectives  and 
do  not  meet  our  tests  for  the  adjective.  If  pupils  ask  about  “ing”  words 
which  do  not  meet  the  adjective  tests,  simply  say  that  they  are  verb  forms 
which  may  act  as  modifiers,  among  other  things,  and  that  they  will  be 
examined  later. 

exercise  s7  fresh,  crisp,  cool,  juicy,  sweet,  tart,  gritty,  heavy,  harsh, 
coarse 

exercise  s8  faithful,  intelligent,  clear,  forceful,  obvious,  good,  easy, 
striking  (see  note  above),  accurate,  foolish,  childish,  bare,  rich,  colorful 

exercise  s9  (1)  The  word  very  in  front  of  tall  emphasizes  the  word 
tall  or  makes  it  stronger.  (2)  Taller  is  used  in  making  a  comparison  with 
tall ;  it  indicates  “more  tall.”  (3)  Very  tall  does  not  suggest  a  comparison. 
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(4)  The  words  very  beautiful  indicate  a  high  degree  of  beauty;  the  words 
more  beautiful  are  used  to  make  a  comparison;  most  beautiful  indicates 
something  in  a  class  by  itself  —  it  is  a  superlative. 

exercise  slO  slowly,  casually,  recently,  freely,  willingly,  finally,  largely, 
barely,  quietly,  moodily 

exercise  sll  now,  next,  twice,  then,  afterwards 

exercise  si 2  (1)  Some  possible  adverbs  are  quickly,  slowly,  awkward¬ 

ly,  fearfully,  away.  Since  home  can  be  replaced  by  adverbs,  we  might  say 
it  is  a  noun  used  as  an  adverb.  (2)  Yesterday  is  an  adverb.  It  modifies  the 
whole  sentence.  It  can  be  shifted  to  a  new  position  without  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  (3)  Rapidly  is  an  adverb.  It  ends  in  ly  and  is 
not  an  adjective.  Like  yesterday  it  can  be  shifted.  (4)  Adverbs  —  pupils 
may  respond  that  nouns  are  also  possible,  for  example:  “They  were  very 
happy  men”  A  better  form  of  the  sentence  for  “generating”  adverbs  might 
be:  “The  girls  were  very  happy - .” 

exercise  si 3  Tall,  dark,  and  handsome  are  adjectives  that  tell  us  what 
kind  of  a  boy  we  are  talking  about.  The  points  to  one  boy;  my  tells  us  that 
there  is  just  one  boy,  and,  further,  that  he  is  related  to  the  speaker;  every 
tells  us  that  we  are  speaking  about  all  boys.  The,  my,  and  every  tell  us 
which  boy(s)  we  are  talking  about.  Tall,  dark,  and  handsome  tell  us  what 
the  boy(s)  is  like. 

exercise  sl4  (1)  We  can  substitute  very  for  fairly,  but  fairly  could 
modify  a  verb.  For  example,  in  “He  treated  us  fairly  well,”  fairly  is  an 
adverb  used  as  an  intensifier. 

note:  The  idea  of  strengthening  or  intensifying  holds  for  most  intensifiers 
or  for  most  regular  adverbs  used  as  intensifiers.  It  is  also  an  easy  idea  for 
the  pupil  to  grasp  when  he  begins  looking  at  intensifiers.  But  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  the  intensifier’s  job  is  to  say  it  shows  how  much  of  the 
adjective  meaning  is  present  or  the  “degree”  of  the  adjective  meaning  — 
very  sad,  a  little  sad,  desperately  sad,  or  “ less  sad  than  one  would  expect 
of  a  boy  watching  his  dear  old  school  burn  down  the  night  before  exams 
began.” 

(2)  We  cannot  substitute  very  for  enough,  and  yet  enough  quite  definitely 
seems  to  show  the  degree  or  the  amount  of  happiness  we  have  in  mind. 
Enough  does  not  seem  to  be  a  common  adverb.  We  could  say  it  is  being 
used  as  an  intensifier  here.  (3)  Somehow  is  not  an  intensifier.  We  cannot 
substitute  very  for  somehow,  and  if  we  substitute  one  of  the  other  intensi¬ 
fiers,  such  as  much,  we  change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Somehow  is 
a  common  adverb  and  can  be  shifted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  (4)  Indeed  is  an  adverb  used  here  as  an  intensifier.  We  can  sub- 
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stitute  very  for  indeed,  but  we  could  also  use  indeed  to  modify  a  verb  or  a 
sentence.  “Indeed  he  did”  or  “He  did,  indeed”  (5)  We  could  not  substi¬ 
tute  very  for  any,  but  we  could  substitute  much  or  a  little  or  really.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  not  many  adjectives  or  adverbs  that  may  be  preceded  by 
any.  We  can  say  “any  happier,”  but  we  cannot  say  “ any  happy.”  We  shall 
say  that  any  is  used  as  an  intensifier  here. 

This  was  a  difficult  exercise.  If  the  pupils  set  down  half  the  ideas  men¬ 
tioned  above  they  are  doing  very  well. 

exercise  sl5  In  (b)  and  (c)  pretty  is  an  intensifier.  In  (a)  it  is  an 
adjective.  The  adjective  refers  back  to  the  subject  —  it  modifies  a  noun; 
the  intensifier  qualifies  the  meaning  of  “solid”  —  it  modifies  an  adjective. 

exercise  sl6  (a)  In  2,  can  appears  in  front  of  the  subject  to  form  a 
question.  In  3,  can  adds  *t  to  give  the  opposite  meaning  or  the  negative 
meaning.  In  4,  can  in  the  negative  occurs  in  front  of  the  subject  to  form  a 
question. 

(b)  -  he  work:  does,  did,  should,  could,  may,  might,  will  (shall), 

need,  dare,  must 

-  I  work:  shall,  do 

- he  working:  is,  was 

■ -  you  working:  are,  were 

-  I  working:  am 

-  he  worked:  has,  had 

-  you  worked:  have 

-  he  to  work:  ought 

(Remember,  we  used  can  in  the  example  “Can  he  work?”) 


can:  can’t 

must:  mustn’t 

does:  doesn’t 

do:  didn’t 

did:  didn’t 

is:  isn’t 

should:  shouldn’t 

was:  wasn’t 

could:  couldn’t 

are:  aren’t 

may:  mayn’t * 

were:  weren’t 

might:  mightn’t 

has:  hasn’t 

will:  won’t 

had:  hadn’t 

shall:  shan’t* 

have:  haven’t 

need:  needn’t 

ought:  oughtn’t 

dare:  daren’t* 

am:  (?) 

The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  ( * )  may  not  be  used  very  often  in  your 
part  of  the  country.  Usage  differs  from  place  to  place  and  even  from 
community  to  community.  There  is  one  form,  am,  for  which  we  have  no 
accepted  negative  inflection  on  this  continent.  Two  hundred  years  ago  your 
great,  great,  great,  great  .  .  .  grandfathers  said  ain’t  and  no  one  raised  an 
eyebrow.  Now  the  word  has  gone  out  of  fashion  and  we  no  longer  accept  it. 
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There  is  a  form  amn’t  which  is  heard  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  some 
localities  in  Scotland.  All  this  shows  that  we  badly  need  a  negative  for  the 
am  form. 

note:  The  n't  spelling  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  unemphatic  negative 
of  our  speech.  In  formal  writing  many  people  will  expect  you  to  write  out 
the  word  not  for  a  negative  with  the  auxiliary.  It  is  up  to  you  to  learn  the 
situations  in  which  you  must  write  “ ...  he  did  not  wish  the  responsibility 
.  .  .  ”  and  the  other  occasions  on  which  you  can  reproduce  the  speaker’s 
words  a  little  more  closely  with  “  ...  he  didn't  want  to  go  at  all.  ...”  The 
insistence  on  the  distinct  word  not  in  writing  is  sometimes  misleading. 
In  speech  we  use  both.  We  imagine  that,  “I  didn’t  do  it,”  represents  a  mild 
and  unexcited  remark.  If  we  read,  “I  did  not  do  it,”  we  may  assume  that  the 
not  represents  an  emphatic  denial,  which  may  not  be  the  case. 

exercise  sl7  For  class  discussion. 

exercise  si 8  The  prepositions  only  are  underlined:  at  our  house,  by  the 
clock,  for  my  grandfather,  after  lunch,  in  the  summer,  of  ice  cream,  on 
the  table,  to  your  grandmother,  with  a  bowl,  under  the  cold-water  tap 

exercise  si 9  (a)  and,  but,  or,  for  (b)  The  conjunction  and  in  this 

sentence  suggests  that  the  work  itself  was  not  too  hard  or  too  closely  super¬ 
vised.  One  gets  the  impression  that  the  working  and  the  loafing  succeeded 
each  other  throughout  the  day.  The  conjunction  but  in  this  sentence  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  work  was  pretty  hard  going,  and  that  Mike  was  glad  of  the 
chance  to  loaf  when  such  an  occasion  arose.  The  sentence  now  definitely 
suggests  a  contrast  between  hard  work  and  occasional  breaks.  But  suggests 
a  less  bold  approach  on  Mike’s  part  than  and  would  suggest.  The  con¬ 
junction  or  in  this  sentence  suggests  that  Mike  would  work  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  then  leave  the  store  to  spend  all  day  loafing.  Or  here  sug¬ 
gests  two  distinct  occupations.  The  conjunction  for  in  this  sentence  suggests 
that  Mike  chose  the  job  in  the  store  because  it  offered  opportunities  for 
loafing. 

note:  These  are  not  the  only  meanings  suggested  by  the  various  con¬ 
junctions.  Pupils  may  work  out  others  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

exercise  s20  (1)  like  (2)  like  (3)  with  (4)  like  (5)  like  (6)  with 

(7)  like  (8)  with  (9)  with  (10)  with 

exercise  s21  (1)  with  (2)  like  (3)  like  (4)  with  (5)  neither  (Sorry, 

this  was  a  trick  question.)  (6)  like 

exercise  s22  1,  noun,  school;  1*,  pronoun,  ours;  2,  verb,  ran;  3,  adjec¬ 

tive,  thin;  4,  adverb,  quickly;  D,  determiner,  my;  A,  auxiliary,  was;  V, 
intensifier,  really;  C,  conjunction,  and;  P,  preposition,  in 
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exercise  s23  Suggested  answers  only:  (1)  The  boy  hit  the  dog.  (2) 
Spelling  is  his  weakness.  (3)  The  band  was  loud.  (4)  The  traffic  moved 
slowly.  (5)  Children  like  cookies.  (6)  Their  new  motor  purrs  quietly. 
(7)  Some  great  green  monsters  ruined  his  pleasant  dream.  (8)  Most  eager, 
intelligent  students  use  their  notebooks  regularly.  (9)  The  greedy  boy 
became  sick.  (10)  Is  the  boy  here? 

exercise  s24  (1)  Sentence  patterns  are  distinguished  from  one  another 

by  the  number  of  nouns  (or  pronouns),  by  whether  the  nouns  refer  to  the 
same  thing  or  to  different  things,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
isolate  adjective.  (2)  noun(s)  or  pronoun(s),  verb,  isolate  adjective  (if 
any)  (3)  All  patterns  contain  a  verb  and  a  noun. 


exercise  s25 

(D)  1  (A)  2  (Y)  (4) 

1.  Those  birds  are  singing  very  discordantly. 

(D)  la  2  lb  (4) 

2.  All  robins  hunt  worms  constantly. 

la  2L  (4  or  Y)  3 

3.  Susan  became  desperately  afraid. 

(D)  la  2  (D)  (3)  lb 

4.  These  youngsters  had  a  hard  time. 

(D)  la  2L  la  (P  1) 

5.  Most  pupils  become  graduates  in  time. 

la  2  (D)  lb  (4) 

6.  He  needs  this  page  later. 

la  2  (D)  (D)  lb 

7.  We  believed  all  those  things. 

(D)  la  (4)  2  lb 

8.  Most  people  usually  like  pigeons. 

(3)  la  (A)  2  (D)  lb  (4) 

9.  Poor  spellers  must  correct  their  weaknesses  regularly. 


(Pattern  1) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  3) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  4) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  2) 


note:  Sentence  9  is  wrongly  marked  10  in  the  text. 
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